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THE STATE OF THE DEPARTED. 
[For the Repertory.} 

The opimon prevails extensively 
among Christians, especially of the 
Episeopal Churth, and is advocated 
in the works of many eminently 
learned Divines, that the souls of the 
righteous are not admitted to the fe- 
licity of Heaven till after the resur- 
rection of the body. During the 
long period between the hour of 
death and the day of Judgment, they 
are detained in what is termed by 
these writers a separate place, or 
Paradise. In what part of the uni- 
verse this their abode is to be found, 
we are not informed. Respecting 
its locality there is much diversity 
of opinion. A very able writer, 
perhaps the ablest of all those who 
have advocated the doctrine of a se- 
parate place, maintains, that this 
receptacle for the souls of the de- 
parted, is beneath the surface of the 
earth. “The sacred writers,” says 


confirmed by the language’ of the 
writers of the New Testament, 
with this additional circumstance, 
that they divided this central man- 
sion of the dead into two distinct re- 
gions, for the separate lodging of the 
souls of the righteous and the repro- 
bate. In this, too, they have the 
concurrence of the earliest heathen 
poets, who placed the good and the 
bad in separate divisions of the cen- 
tral region.” This opinion is so 
plausible that did I concur with the 
learned Bishop in believing the ex- 
istence of this intermediate place, I 
should not hesitate to grant that it 
must be located in the centre of our 
earth. 

The inquiry respecting our con- 
dition from death to the resurrec- 
tion is unimportant, only when com- 
pared with that awful eternity which 
succeeds the final Judgment, and 
before which every thing else 
shrinks into insignificance. Next 








Bishop Horsley, “speak of such a 
common mansion in the inner parts 
of the earth; and we find the same 
opinion so general among the hea- 
then writers of antiquity, that it is 
more probable that it had its rise in 
the earliest patriarchal revelations, 
than in the imaginations of men, or 
in poetical fiction. The notion is 
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in solemnity and importance to the 
question, what is to become of us 
for ever? stands the question, what 
is to become of us in the ages that 
may pass away between our depar- 
ture from this world, and the sum- 
moning of the nations to judgment? 
I trust that if God has appointed in 
his infinite wisdom, that my soul ine 
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stead of being with Christ in the 
fruition of heavenly bliss, must 
dwell for ages in the bowels of the 
earth, and experience only the an-| 
ticipation of Heaven; I am not dis- 
posed to murmur against his sove- 
reign will, Itaflords me, however, 
not a little comfort to find the argu- | 
ments employed to prove a “sepa- 
raie place,” such as may be easily 
refuted, and the doctrine of the 
ifmmediate admission of the souls of 
the righteous to Heaven, clearly 
taught by our church and by the 
word of God. The result of my in- 
vestigations are submitted to the 
reacers of the Repertory, if deemed 
worthy of a place in that valuable 
work, 

Whether the Heaven of the Bi- 
ble be a place, or only a state or 
condition of being, and whether the 
soul of man a spiritual substance 
without extension, can occupy, or 
have relation to place, I shall not 
here attempt to determine. These 
questions do not affect the argu- 
ment. That Heaven exists alrea- 
dy, and is not to be created after the 
resurrection or at some future peri- 
od, it is presumed none will deny. 








The fact that Christ has ascended | 
there, and that he will say to the | 


righteous in the last day, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the 
Joundation of the world, places this 
point beyond controversy. I pro- 
ceed then to show that the Church 
and the Bible teach, that to this 
blissful region the souls of the | 
faithful are received at death. The 
book of Homilies contains the ful- 
lest exposition of the dc ctrines of our 
Church. Many points of no small 
importance, which are lightly touch- 
ed or passed entirely over jn her 
other formularies, ure there ee 
sed at large. This is especially the 
case with the subject before us. It 
is treated with uncommon elegance 
and great ability in the homilies 
against the fear of death. My rea- 
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say, that it would be impossible to 
teach the doctrine advocated in this 
paper, in stronger terms than those 
which I will now proceed to extract 
for the benefit of those who cannot 
conveniently refer to the Homilies 
thems« Ives. 

“Both these two (i.e, Lazarus and 
Dives) were arrested by death, 
which sent Lazarus, the poor mi- 
serable man, by angels, into Abra- 
ham ’s bosom ; a place of rest, plea- 
sure and consolation; but the un- 
merciful rich man descended down 
into hell—and being in torments, he 
cried for comfort, complaining of 
the intolerable pain that he suffer- 
ed in that flame of fire, but it was 
too late. 

“So into this place bodily, death 
sendeth all them that in this world 
have their joy and felicity,” &e. 

On the other hatid, with regard 
to the Christian it is said—death 
shall be to him no death at all, but 
a very deliverance from death: from » 
all pains, cares and sorrows, mise- — 
ries and wretchedness of this world; 
and the very entry into rest, andé 
beginning of everlasting joy; @ 
tasting of heavenly pleasures,” Se, 
| Homily against the fear of death. 
Kirst part. | 

To these testimonies I will only 
add, that if possible, still stronger 
language is used in the homily on 
prayer, which saith : 

“As the Scripture teacheth ts, let 
us think that the soul of man pas 
sing out of the body, goeth straight: 
way either to Heaven or else to 
Hell.” 

Again: “St. Augustine doth on 
ly acknowledge two places after this 
life, Heaven and Hell." { Homily 
concerning frrayer. | 

The writer of this paper has been 
able to find no language in the Ho — 
milies of a different import fromthe — 
furegoing extracts. Many othe? 4 
passages might be quoted, which 


evidently convey the same meaning, + 








devs will concur with me, when 1 


but these were thought sufficient. 
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With the knowledge of the senti- 
ments of the compilers of the litur- 
ev which we have thus obtained, we 
can be at no loss how to interpret 
their language in reference to the 
souls of the dying. A few extracts 
from the book of Common Prayer. 
will now be submitted. In one of 
the prayers of the service for the 
visitation of Prisoncrs, we have these 
words, “may he, at the hour of his 
death, depart in peace, and be re- 
ceived into thine everlasting king- 
dom.,’° 

In the prayer “for a sick child,” 
we find this petition—“Or else re- 
ceive him into those Acavenly habi- 
tations where the souls of those who 
sicep in the Lord Jesus enjoy per- 
petual rest and felicity.” In the 
collect for “the communion of the 
sick,” we have another petition of 
the same import—*“and that when- 
soever his soul shall depart from the 
bedy, it may be without spot pre- 
sented unto thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

After a careful examination of all 
our forms of devotion, no expres- 
sions are found which seem at all 
to countenance or recognize the 
doctrine of an “intermediate place.”’ 
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They seem all to have been framed | 
by those who believed in the imme- 
diate and direct transmission of the | 
soulto Heaven or Hell after death. | 

( Te be Continued. ) 


For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor: 

Some time since, falling in with 
the works of that late eminent divine, 
the Rev. Mr. Cecil, of London, I 
was much struck with his delinea- 
tion of the character of that distin- 
— individual, John Thornton, 

sq. I therefore copied it for your 
pages, and should you think proper 
to insert it, I am sure it will prove 
a treat to every mind that loves to 








contemplate pre-eminent excel- 





lence. This is the person whom 
Cowper celebrates in his poem on 
“Charity,” as furnishing an illustri- 
ous model of that Christian virtue: 
closing a lively description of the 
pleasures of benevolence with this 
line: 

‘And Thornton is familiar with the joy.’ 


If there was any such thing as 
hereditary excellence, it might seem 
to be the patrimony of this family. 
The descendants of the subject of 
this biographical sketch, have con- 
tinued in the same career of muni- 
ficent and enlightened philanthropy 
which gave such lustre to his name, 
and are as distinguished in England 
for being princely patrons to reli- 
gion and humanity, as the family of 
the Medici were in Italy, for their 
patronage of men of letters. 

AUSTRALIS. 


JOHN THORNTON OF ENGLAND, 


Mr. Newton, in these circum- 
stances, undertook the curacy of 
Olney, in which he continued six- 
teen years, previous to his removal 
to St. Mary’s, Woolnoth; to which 
he was afterwards presented by the 
late John Thornton, Esq. As Mr. 
N. was under the greatest obliga- 
tions to Mr. Thornton’s friendship 
while at Olney, and had been ena- 
bled to extend his own usefulness 
by the bounty of that extraordinary 
man, it may not be foreign to our 
subject, to give some general out- 
line of Mr. Thornton’s character in 
this place. It is said of Solomon, 
that “the Lord gave him largeness 
of heart, even as the sand on the sea 
shore.” Such a peculiar disposition 
for whatever was good or benevo- 
lent, was also bestowed on Mr. 
Thornton. He differed as much 
from rich men of ordinary bounty, as 
they do from others who are parsi- 
monious. Nor was this bounty the 
result of occasional impulse, like a 
summer’s shower, violent and short: 
on the contrary, it proceeded like a 
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stead of being with Christ in the 
fruition of heavenly bliss, must 
dwell for ages in the bowels of the 
earth, and experience only the an-— 
ticipation of Heaven; I am not dis- 
posed to murmur against his sove- 
reign will, Itaflords me, however, 
not a little comfort to find the argu- | 
ments employed to prove a “sepa- 
raie place,” such as may be easily 
refuted, and the doctrine of the 
ifimediate admission of the souls of 
the righteous to Heaven, clearly 
taught by our church and by the 
word of God. The result of my in- 
vestigations are submitted to the 
reacers of the Repertory, if deemed 
worthy of a place in that valuable 
work, 

Whether the Heaven of the Bi- 
ble be a place, or only a state or 
condition of being, and whether the 
soul of man a spiritual substance 
without extension, can occupy, or 











have relation to place, I shall not 
here attempt to determine. These 
questions do not affect the argu- 
ment. That Heaven exists alrea- 
dy, and is not to be created after the 
resurrection or at some future peri- 
od, it is presumed none will deny. 


The fact that Christ has ascended | 


there, and that he will say to the 
righteous in the last day, inherit the 





Kingdom prepared for you from the 
Joundation of the worid, places this 





point beyond controversy. I pro- 
ceed then to show that the Church 
and the Bible teach, that to this | 
blissful region the -souls of the | 
faithful are received at death. The 
book of Homilies contains the ful- 
lest exposition of the dc ctrines of our 
Church. Many points of no small 
importance, which are lightly touch- 
ed or passed entirely over jn her 
other formularies, are there discus- 
sed at large. This is especially the 
case with the subject before us. It 
is treated with uncommon elegance 
and great ability in the homilies 
against the fear of death. My rea- 
ders will concur with me, when I 
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say, that it would be impossible to 
teach the doctrine advocated in this 
paper, in stronger terms than those 
which I will now proceed to extract 
for the benefit of those who cannot 
conveniently refer to the Homilies 
thems«lves. 

“Both these two (i.e. Lazarus and 
Dives) were arrested by death, 
which sent Lazarus, the poor mi- 
serable man, by angels, into Abra- 
ham’s bosom ; a place of rest, plea- 
sure and consolation; but the un- 
merciful rich man descended down 
into hell—and being in torments, he 
cried for comfort, complaining of 
the intolerable pain that he suffer- 
ed in that flame of fire, but it was 
too late. 

“So into this place bodily, death 
sendeth all them that in this world 
have their joy and felicity,” &e. 

On the other hatid, with regard 
to the Christian it is said—“death 
shall be to him no death at all, but 
a very deliverance from death: from 
all pains, cares and sorrows, mise- 
ries and wretchedness of this world; 
and the very entry into rest, and a 
beginning of everlasting joy; a 
tasting of heavenly pleasures,” &c. 
| Homily against the fear of death. 
Kirst part. | 

To these testimonies I will only 
add, that if possible, still stronger 
language is used in the homily on 
prayer, which saith : 

* As the Scripture teacheth us, let 
us think that the soul of man pas- 
sing out of the body, goeth straight- 
way either to Heaven or else to 
Hell.” 

Aguin: “St. Augustine doth on- 
ly acknowledge two places after this 
life, Heaven and Hell." [ Homily 
concerning frrayer. | 

The writer of this paper has been 
able to find no language in the Ho- 
milies of a different import from the 
foregoing extracts. Many other 
passages might be quoted, which 
evidently convey the same meaning, 
but these were thought sufficient. 
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With the knowledge of the senti- 
ments of the compilers of the litur- 
gv which we have thus obtained, we 
can be at no loss how to interpret 
their language in reference to the 
souls of the dying. <A few extracts 
from the book of Common Prayer, 
will now be submitted. In one of 
the prayers of the service for the 
visitation of Prisoners, we have these 
words, “may he, at the hour of his 
death, depart in peace, and be re- 
ceived into thine everlasting king- 
dom,”* 

In the prayer “for a sick child,” 
we find this petition—“Or else re- 
ceive him into those heavenly habi- 
tations where the souls of those who 
sicep in the Lord Jesus enjoy per- 
petual rest and felicity.” In the 
collect for “the communion of the 
sick,” we have another petition of 


‘the same import—“and that when- 


soever his soul shall depart from the 
body, it may be without spot fre- 
sented unto thee, throurh Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

After a careful examination of all 
our forms of devotion, no expres- 
sions are found which seem at all 
to countenance or recognize the 
doctrine of an “intermediate place.” 
They seem all to have been framed 
by those who believed in the imme- 
diate and direct transmission of the 
soulto Heaven or Hell after death. 

( To be Continued. ) 


For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor: 

Some time since, falling in with 
the works of that late eminent divine, 
the Rev. Mr. Cecil, of London, I 
was much struck with his delinea- 
tion of the character of that distin- 
marae individual, John Thornton, 

sq. I therefore copied it for your 
pages, and should you think proper 
to insert it, I am sure it will prove 
a treat to every mind that loves to 
contemplate pre-eminent  excel- 
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lence. This is the person whom 
Cowper celebrates in his poem on 
“Charity,” as furnishing an illustri- 
ous model of that Christian virtue: 
closing a lively description of the 
pleasures of benevolence with this 
line: | 

‘And Thornton is familiar with the joy.’ 


If there was any such thing as 
hereditary excellence, it might seem 
to be the patrimony of this family. 
The descendants of the subject of 
this biographical sketch, have con- 
tinued in the same career of muni- 
ficent and enlighténed philanthropy 
which gave such lustre to his name, 
and are as distinguished in England 
for being princely patrons to reli- 
gion and humanity, as the family of 
the Medici were in Italy, for their 
patronage of men of letters. 

AUSTRALIS. 
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Mr. Newton, in these circum- 
stances, undertook the curacy of 
Olney, in which he continued six- 
teen years, previous to his removal 
to St. Mary’s, Woolnoth; to which 
he was afterwards presented by the 
late John Thornton, Esq. As Mr. 
N. was under the greatest obliga- 
tions to Mr. Thornton’s friendship 
while at Olney, and had been ena- 
bled to extend his own usefulness 
by the bounty of that extraordinary 
man, it may not be foreign to our 
subject, to give some general out- 
line of Mr. Thornton’s character in 
this place. It is said of Solomon, 
that “the Lord gave him largeness 
of heart, even as the sand on the sea 
shore.” Such a peculiar disposition 
for whatever was good or benevo- 
lent, was also bestowed on Mr. 
Thornton. He differed as much 
from rich men of ordinary bounty, as 
they do from others who are parsi- 
monious. Nor was this bounty the 
result of occasional impulse, like a 
summer’s shower, violent and short: 
on the contrary, it proceeded like a 
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river pouring its waters throug! 
various countries, copious and in- 
exhaustible. Nor could those ob- 
structions of imposture and ingrati- 
tude, which have often been advanc- 
ed as the cause of daming up other 
streams, prevent or retard the 
course of this. The generosity of 
Mr. Thornton, indeed, frequently 
met with such hindrances, and led 
him to increasing discrimination; but 
the stream of his bounty never ceas- 
ed to hold its course. Deep, silent, 
and overwhelming, it still rolled on, 
nor ended even with his hfe. But 
the fountain whence this beneficence 
flowed, and by which its permanen- 
cy and direction were maintained, 
must not be concealed. Mr, Thorn- 
ton was a Christian. Let no one, 
however, so mistake me here, as to 
suppose that I mean nothing more 
by the term Cbristian, than the 
state of one who, convinced of the 
truth of revelation, gives assent to 
its doctrines, regularly attends its 
ordinances, and maintains externally 
a moral and religious deportment. 
Such a one may “have a name to 
live while he is dead: he may 
have a “form of godliness, without 
the power” of it: he may even be 
found denying and ridiculing that 
power, tll at length he can only be 
convinced of his error at an infalli- 
ble tribunal; where a widow who 
gives but a mite, or a fudlican who 
smites on his breast, shall be pre- 
ferred before him. Mr. Thornton 
was a Christian indeed; that is, he 
was alive to God by a spiritual re- 
generation With this God, he was 
daily and earnestly transacting that 
infinitely momentous affair, the sal- 
vation of his own soul; and next to 
that, the salvation of the souls of 
others. Temperate in all things, 
though mean in nothing, he made 
provision for doing good with his 
opulence: and seemed to be most 
in his element when appropriating 
a considerable part of his large in- 
come to the necessities of others. 
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But .Mr. Thornton possessed that 
discrimination in his attempts to 
serve his fellow-creatures, which 
distinguishes an enlightened mind. 
He habitually contemplated man, 
as one who has not only a body, 
subject to want, affliction and death; 
but a spirit also, which is immortal, 
and must be happy or miserable for 
ever. He felt therefore, that the 
noblest exertions of charity, are 
those which are directed to the re- 
lief of the noblest part of our frame. 
Accordingly, he left no mode of ex- 
ertion unwied to relieve man under 
his natural ignorance and depravity. 
To this end, he purchased Advow- 
sons and Presentations, with a view 
to place in parishes, the most en- 
lightened, active, aud useful minis- 
ters. Ile employed the extensive 
commerce in which he was engag- 
ed, as a powerful instrument for 
conveying immense quantities of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and the most 
useful publications, to every place 
visited by our trade. He printed at 
his owa sole expense, large editions 
of the latter for that purpose; and it 
may safely be affirmed, that there 
is scarcely a part of the known 
world, where such books could be 
introduced, which do not feel the 
salutary influence of this single in- 
dividual. Nor was Mr. Thornton 
limited in his views of promoting 
the interests of real religion, with 
what sect soever it was connected. 
He stood ready to assist a beneficial 
design in every party, but would be 
the creature of nene. General good 
was his object: and wherever, or 
however it made its way, his max- 
im seemed constantly to be, valeat 
quantum, valere potest. But the 
nature and extent of his liberality 
will be greatly misconceived, if any 
one should suppose it confined to 
moral and religious objects, though 
the grandest and most comprehen- 
sive exertions of it. Mr. Thornton 
was a philanthropist on the largest 
scale—the friend of man under all 
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his wants. His manner of relieving 
his fellow-men, was princely. In- 
stances might be mentioned of it, 
were it proper to particulanze, 
which would surprise those who did | 
not know Mr. Thornton. They | 
were so much out of ordinary course | 
and expectation, that I know some 
who felt it their duty to inquire of) 
him whether the sum they had re- | 
ceived, was sent by his intention or | 


| 
} 


by mistake. To this may be added, | 
that the manner of presenting his | 
gifts was as delicate and concealed, | 
as the measure was large. Besides 
this constant course of private do- 
nations, there was scarcely a public 
charity or occasion of relief to the 
ignorant or necessitous, which did 
not meet with his distinguished sup- 
port. His only question was: ‘*may 
the miseries of man in any measure 
be removed or alleviated?”? Nor 
was he merely distinguished by 
stretching out a liberal hand: his be- 
nevolent heart was so intent on do- 
ing good, that he was ever invent- 
ing and promoting plans for its dif- 
fusion at home or abroad. He who 
wisely desires any end, will as wise- 
ly regard the means. In this, Mr. 
Thornton was perfectly consistent. 
In order to execute his beneficent 
designs, he observed frugality and 
exactness in his personal expenses. 
By such prospective methods, he 
was able to extend the influence of 
his fortune far beyond those, who, 
in still more elevated stations, are 
slaves to expensive habits. Such 
men meanly pace in the trammels 
of the tyrant custom, till it leaves 
them scarcely enough to preserve 
their conscience, or even their cre- 
dit; much less to employ their ta- 
lents in Mr. Thornton’s nobler pur- 
suits. He, however, could be gen- 
erous; and while he was generous, 
did not forget his duty in being just. 
He made ample provision for his 
children: and though while they are 
living, it would be indelicate to say 
more, yet I am sure of speaking 
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truth, when I say: they are so far 
from thinking themselves empove- 
rished by the bounty of their father, 
that they contemplate with the high- 
est satisfaction the fruit of those be- 
nefits to society which he planted— 
which it may be trusted will extend 
with time itself, and which after his 
example, they sull labour'to extend. 
But with all the piety and liberality 
of this honoured character, no man 
had deeper views of his own un- 
worthiness before his God. ‘To the 
Redeemer’s work alone, he looked 
for acceptance of his person and ser- 
vices: he felt that all he did or could 
do, was infinitely short of that which 
had been done for him, and of the 
obligations that were thereby laid 
upon him. It was this abasedness 
towards God, combined with the 
most singular largeness of heart to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, which 
distinguished John Thornton among 
men. To this common patron of 
every useful and pious endeavour, 
Mr. Newton sent the “Narrative’’ 
from which the former part of these 
memoirs is extracted. Mr. Thorn- 
ton replied in his usual manner, that 
is, by accompanying his letter with 
a valuable bank note; and some 
months after, he paid Mr. Newton 
a visit at Olney. A closer con- 
nexion being now formed between 
friends, who employed their distinct 
talents in promoting the same bene- 
volent cause, Mr. Thornton left a 
sum of money with Mr. Newton, to 
be appyppriated to the defraying of 
his necessary expenses, and the re- 
lief of the poor. Be hospitable,’”’ 
said Mr. Thornton, “and keep an 
open house for such as are worthy 
of entertainment. Help the poor 
and needy. I will statedly allow 
you £200 a year, and readily send 
whatever more you have occasion 
to draw for.” Mr. N. told me that 
he thought he had received of Mr. 
Thornton, upwards of #3000 in 
this way, during the time he resided 
at Olney. The case of most minis- 
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ters ig peculiar in this respect— 
Some among them may be looked 
up to on account of their publicity 
and talents: they may have made 
great sacrifices of their personal in- 
terest, in order to enter on their 
ministry, and may be possessed of 
the warmest benevolence; but from 
the narrowness of their pecuniary 
circumstances, and from the large- 
ness of their families, they ofien per- 


ceive that an ordinary tradesman in | 





their parishes, can subscribe to a_ 


charitable or popular institution, 
much more liberally than them- 
selves, ‘This would have been Mr 
N.’s case, but for the above men- 
tioned singular patronage. A min- 


ister however, should not be so for- | 


getful of his dispensation, as to re- 
pine at his want of power in this re- 
spect. He might as justly estimate 
his deficiency by the strength of the 
Lion, or the flight of the Eagle.— 
The power communicated to him is 
of another kind: 


every kind belongs to God, who) 


gives gifts to every man, severally 
as he will. The two mites of the 
widow, were all the power of that 
kind which was communicated to 
her; and her bestowment of her two 
mites, was better accepted than tue 
large offerings of the rich man. The 
powers therefore of Mr. Thornton 
and Mr. Newton, though of a differ- 
ent order, were both consecrated 
to God: and each might have said, 
of thine own have we given thee.” 
——] * 
kor the Repertory. 
MEMOIRS OF REV. D. JARRATT, 
( Concluded from page 68.) 

The last number was concluded 
with an expression of Mr. Jarratt’s 
high opinion of our Church, and 
his sanguine expectations of her fu- 
ture prosperity and glory. Holding 
this opinion, and entertaining this 
hope, as he conscientiously did, 
‘you may wonder,” says he, “I do 
net more constantly attend her annu- 
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al conventions of clergy and laity, in 
Virginia. But I have reasons, 
which I will simply state. I have 
already mentioned the unkind dispo- 
sition of the clergy towards me, 
from the beginning. They always 
seemed to look at me with an evil 
eye; and therefore, there was litle 
or no intercourse between them and 
myself. However, in the year 
1774, I went to one of their conven- 
tions, which they used to hold in the 
city of Williamsburg. At that con- 
vention, I was causelessly insulted, 
and treated in such an ungenteel, 
not to say unchristian manner, as 
till that time, I had been a stranger 
to. And what was still worse, I was 
distressed to hear some of the most 
sacred doctrines of Christianity 
treated with ridicule and profane 
burlesque. You may be sure, I 
went to no more of their conven- 
tions at Williamsburg.” 

“After the revolution, and the re- 
moval of the seat of Government 
from Williamsburg to Richmond, 
several conventions were held there, 
to consult on church affairs—the es- 
tablishment being done away. But 


I did not go to any of them. Some. 


time after the peace was concluded, 
the state assembly incorporated the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by a 
law—and a convention was then 
called at Richmond. I went—but I 
found such a shyness and coldness 
still prevailing among the clergy, 
that even those with whom I had 
some acquaintance, would hardly 
speak to me or seem to know me. 
After about two hours, I took my 
departure, and returned no more 
for five or six years.” 

“In the year 1790, a bishop be- 
ing to be elected, a full convention 
was desired on the occasion. I was 
written to by the standing commit- 
tee, and my presence was solicited. 
I attended, and Dr. Madison was 
elected for our bishop, by a great 
majority.”” Some notice was here ta- 
ken of him—he was invited to read 
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prayers, and was spoken to by se- 
veral of the clergy and laity with a 
degree of freedom not before wit- 
nessed. So in (791 he resolved to 
go again. Then he was received | 
with much cordiality, and before 
the convention broke up, he was 
appointed to preach at the next con- 
vention. 

“In 1792, we met again—I 
preached according to appointment; | 
and this was the last sermon which | 
has been preached before any of our 
conventions. My sermon was ap-| 
proved by the convention, and a) 
vote passed for its publication. 
The next day, 1 was on the commit- 
tee for devising rules, for carrying 
certain general canons into effect, 
especially those which relate to 
discipline, and the taking the num- 
ber of the Episcopalians. But the | 
rules were rejected. I saw the rea- | 
sons of this to be of a pecuniary na- | 
ture, and that nothing was to be 
done if temporal interests were to | 
be threatened. I thought it was_ 
then time for metoretire. I consi-| 
dered that the intent of the meeting | 
was to make rules—and if the rules | 
already made, were not to be ob-| 
served, I thought. it needless to) 
make any new ones.—Going to con- | 
ventions appeared a needless ex- 
pense of time andtreasure. Indeed | 
we do not want rues, as much as | 
men. Men I cannot make,—and | 
experience has shown me, that I 
cannot introduce proper subjects 
into the ministerial office, nor pre- 
vent improper from entering. Of 
this I had sufficient experience. 
The bishop was to hold an ordina- 
tion at Petersburg, immediately af- 
ter the convention, and I was desir-| 
ed to go to that place, to assist in | 
examining the candidates. I did 
so—aud for good reasons, I refused 
two of them. But what did that 
avail? Another clergyman was call- 
ed in, and I had the mortification to 
hear that both were ordained the 
game day.” On these accounts, he | 














thought himself excused from at- 
tending conventions ever after. 

The remainder of this paper, will 
be filled principally with extracts 
from his succeeding letters, being 
well calculated to show his very de- 
sirable state of mind. In a letter da- 
ted Jan. 17, 1795, he says, “This 
is the day of my nativity.~-I have 
now lived in the world, just sixty- 
two years. What great change may 
befall me this year, I cannot foresee, 
noram I anxious to know: but as 
wisdom and prudence may dictate, 
and religion enjoins, I purpose by 
divine grace to make it my study 
and endeavour to be ready for all 
events, whether of prosperity or ad- 
versity, sickness or health, life or 
death. To him who is truly devo- 
ted to God, nothing can fall out un- 
fortunate or premature. ‘All things 
shall work together fur good to 
them that love God, and are called 
according to his purpose.’ To 
such, even crosses and afllictions are 
blessings in disguise ; and though 
for the present, they be not joyous, 
but grievous, yet they will be at- 
tended with no lasting injury, but 
rather serve to purge from dross, 
refine the soul, and stud the crown 
of life with richer gems.” 

“Few men have enjoyed a greater 
share of health than I have, though 
I have had some chastisement, and 
that of the most painful kind, Six- 
teen years ago, I was attacked with 
a calculous disorder, which was at- 
teided with extreme pain for six or 
seven months,—though not without 
frequent intermission. But at last, 
by the kindness of God, I was re- 
lieved, by passing a flinty stone near 
the sizeofa bean. Eight years af- 
ter, I was attacked again with great 
violence. Afier struggling with the 


disorder, from April to November, 
I passed another stone of much lar- 
ger size than the first—it was an 
inch round. I mention these things, 
because I would have them record- 
ed among other great and singular 
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favours which I have received from 
God.” 

“This winter I have had a slight 
attack of a bilious complaint; but am 
now much relieved, so that I sit up 
all day, and read and write as usual. 
But | am seldom free from one 
complaint or another, and am daily 
remuded that lam an old man.— 
My greatest complaint at this time, 
is a tumour of a very extraordinary 


nature, on the left side of my face, | 


which at times is painful. Howe- 
ver, 1 consider, all things as pro- 
ceeding trom God’s conunued good 
will towards me, and intended to 
remind me that this earth Is not my 
place of rest,—that here I have no 
abiding city—that 1 ought to wean 
my heart and affections from this 
world, as the ume draws near when 
I snuli be no longer fit to act my 
part in it,” 

‘The most important thing, for 
which a wise man would wish to 
live here, is, that he might acquire 
a greater deyree of Aoliness and ma- 
turity in grace, and be bencfcial to 
mankind. if 1 know my own heart, 
these are, and have been for some 
time, the principal motives of my 
Wishing to abide longer in the flesh. 
No doubt there have been other 
motives besides these. In time of 
sickness, which is usually a tme of 
sevious reflection, 1 have looked in- 
ward, and have been mortified to 
discover what small improvements 
1 have made in divine life and holi- 
Ness, aud how far I have been from 
a due. conformity to the image of 
God. 1 have also discovered such 
a variety and multiplicity of great 
imperfections, which have clave to 
all my attempts in the service of 
God, both as a Christian and as a 
Minister, that 1 have been grieved 
and distressed, and wished to live 
longer, that 1 might use greater di- 
ligence and be more ardent to ob- 
tain such degrees of grace, as 
would render me more like God,— 
enable me to serve him better, and 
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labour more zealously and sineere- 
ly for the salvation of souls. But 
after repeated trials, I find my pro- 
per motto still is, “Less than the 
least of all Saints.” I find this 
world to be a climate very unfa- 
vourable to the growth and im- 
provement of every thing holy, spi- 
ritual, and divine; so that I am 
sometimes tempted to think, I 
shall never be much better prepar- 
ed for Heaven than I now am, 
though I should live to the age of 
six score vears and ten.” 

April 14, 1795. “The last win- 
ter and spring have afforded me 
but little leisure; my time has been 
employed in reading, writing, and 
travelling. Old and afflicted as I 
am, I travelled more than a hun- 
dred miles last week,—-was at three 
funerals, each fourteen or fifteen 
miles from home, and married two 
couple, one in Sussex, and the other 
in Dinwiddie. I went also to 
preach at Rocky run Church in 
Amelia, and on Sunday last, I 
preached and administered the Sa- 
crament at Butterwood. Within 
less than three months, I think I 
wrote about nine hundred pages 
quarto. The tumour on the side 
of my face, which had been there 
for months without any appearance 
of coming to a head, about fifteen 
days ago, assumed a different ap- 
pearance from what it had ever 
done before. In the middle of it, 
the flesh had been sunk in from the 
first, and stuck fast to the cheek- 
bone. In this hollow place, there 
arvse something like a blister of a 
blackish hue, about the size of a 
bean, but in about two days it broke, 
and having discharged about two or 
three drops of blood, it quite disap- 
peared, without any pain or sore- 
ness. As soon as the blackish skin 
of the blister was removed, there 
appeared in the midst of the sun- 
ken flesh, a small orifice, as if made 
with a lancet, out of which water is- 
sues, as clear as you ever saw come . 
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out of a spring, without the least 
disarrecable smell or taste. Since 
that, I have felt myself more lively 
and vigorous in body than before. 
I can walk and exercise with less 
fatigue than before, nor did I ever 
enjoy better health for many years, 
than the present. And I intend, 
God willing, to attend my Church- 
es and preach the gospel, as long 
as I can crawl up into a pulpu. 
Though indeed, the prospect of reli- 
gion and the success of preaching, 
are gloomy and discouraging. But 
whether sinners will hear or whe- 
ther they will forbear, I wish to dis- 
charge my commission, and die in 
the field of battle.” 

Under the date of Jan. 20, 1796, 
he writes to his friend thus—*On 
Sunday last, I entered on my sixty- 
fourth year. I do not remember to 
have had a fever, a head ache, or 
any other pain throughout the year, 
except such as are usual to persons 
ol my age. The tumour continues 
in the same state, which is rather 
troublesome than painful. Neither 
Doctors nor Surgeons know what 
itis. But this affords me no anxie- 
ty, being satisfied that the Lord 
knows what it is, and for what in- 
tent it has been allotted me. I 
have no doubt that the allotment is 
kind and gracious, and my prayer 
is, that the design may be answered 
to all intents and purposes. To 
say I suffer no sort of inconvenience 
from the tumour, would be saying 
too much.—It affects my eye more 
or less continually, and often to such 
a degree, as to oblige me to desist 
from writing or reading, and at this 
moment I write with difficulty. 
But why should a living man com- 
plain? especially, one who sees 


himself as I do, utterly unworthy of 


the least of the Lord’s mercies. In 

this place therefore, will I set up 

my ebenezer, and say, ‘hither by 

thy grace I’ve come.’ If I am in 

any measure acquainted with the 

workings of my own heart, my wish 
VoL. 7...NO. 4ee18 
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is to render unto the Lord accord- 
ing to the benefits done unto me; 
but here, dear sir, is the burden of 
my worst complaint: I cannot do 
the things Iwould, Of this, I dai- 
ly complain. But inthis, it is some 
consolation that I do not complain 
alone. Every believer complains 
that he cannot do the things that Ae 
would. If he could, he would en- 
joy a delightful sense of a firesent 
God, in every frrayer he makes. 
He considers prayer beth a duty 
and a privilege, and as~such he 
dares not neglect it. But alas! 
how often does he find this duty a 
burdensome task, rather than a de- 
light— he finds so much backward- 
ness to this duty, especially in se- 
cret, and so little relish for the privi- 
lege, that he would be glad of some 
excuse for neglecting it; and he 
would neglect it many a time, if he 
was not urged on by conscience and 
his own necessity. He is often 
dragged before God like a slave, 
and comes away like a thief. This 
is far from doing as he would. The 
same observation may be made on 
his reading the Scripture. ‘The Bi- 
ble he esteems the best of books. 
He believes it contains the words of 
eternal life, and is the infallible di- 
rector to the attainment of everlast- 
ing happiness. In his judgment it 
is preferable to golden mines and 
all the treasures of the earth; and 
yet how often he has a greater re- 
lish for reading a pamphlet, a news- 
paper, or almost any other book 
than the Bible. His taste is so vi- 
tiated, and his appetite for this hea- 
venly food so little, that it requires 
no small degree of resolution to per- 
sist in reading a chapter or two 
every day. This is not doing as he 
would. Another thing the believer 
would do if he could, is to maintain 
the most exalted and affectionate 
thoughts of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to have the warmest sensations 
of love glowing at heart, in consi- 
deration of the unspeakable love of 
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Christ to him, and the great things 
he has done and suffered for his sal- 
vation: he wishes to make him the 
delightful subject of his meditations, 
and of his most ardent affections, 
from morning to night. Buta thou- 
sand trifling objects break in and di- 
vert his thoughts and attention from 
him whom he has deliberately cho- 
sen for his portion, his rock, his on- 
ly Saviour, and whom he in his 
judgment esteems to be the fair- 
est among ten thousand, and al- 
together lovely. Here again, he 
comes short, far short of doing as 
he would. 
would calmly, submissively, and 
fratiently acquiesce in all the dis- 
fensations of Divine Providence. 
He believes that God is love, and 
that he is loving to every man, and 
his tender mercies are over all his 
works—that he afflicts for our pro- 
fit; that the very hairs of our head 
are all numbered; that our afflic- 
tions in number, weight, measure, 
and duration, are all appointed by 
him who doeth all things well, and 
hath promised, that all things in 
the course of his providence shall 
work together for good. Of these 
principles he has no doubt, and at 
times is ready to think they will 
be sufficient to support him in eve- 
ry trial and affliction, which may as- 
sail him in this life. But when they 
actually come, and he tries to avail 
himself of them, he finds that though 
the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak; 
and hence he repines, complains, 
and murmurs, as if he was hardly 
dealt with, and seems to wish the 
direction and control of such mat- 


ters had been in his own hands, that. 


he might have disposed of them 
better, or more to his own mind.” 
In his next letter, which bears 
date, Jan. 26, 1796, he says, he is 
consirained to give a very different 
account of his health, from what he 
did in his last. “Toward the eve- 
ning of the day on which I last 
wrote, 1 felt an unusual degree of 
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soreness take place between the tu- 
mour and the ear, which soon ex- 
tended almost round the ear, and 
became much swelled, and was at- 
tended with much pain, so that I 
had little sleep or rest that night, 
which was also the case for several 
nights afierwards. The swelling 
was very hard and painful, and some 
applications were made use of to 
soften and alleviate : but to no pur- 
pose. I therefore desisted and gave 
up allto the Divine disposal—to do 
with me as scemed to him good. 
The pain still continues, but is 
more moderate, so that I got some 
sleep last night, and to day am per- 
mitted to write and read some. I 
thank God, I trust 1 am preserv- 
ed from uncreaturely murmur- 
ings and repinings. I have a degree 
of patience afforded me, so that as 
yet, my prayer has not been so 
much for the removal of the rod, as 
for the sanctified use of it. I have 
not been at Church but once since 
Christmas, occasioned chiefly by 
rainy days—otherwise, I should 
have gone, for notwithstanding any 
indisposition from the tumour, I 
have the free use of my limbs and 
tongue, and perhaps my lungs are 
as good and sound at this day, as 
they ever were. I wish to go to 
Church, every Sunday at least, and 
join in her most excellent system of 
public worship,—a system to which 
I am peculiarly attached, because 
it is noble, beautiful, complete in 
all its parts, and in my judgment 
well calculated to answer the end 
designed. And will such a system 
ever be permitted to fall wholly to 
the ground! I fondly hope that it 
will not. Though alas! the pros- 
pect here in Virginia is gloomy and 
truly suspicious and discouraging.” 

February 22d, he writes, that 
“through the tender mercies of 
God, I am favoured with some in- 
tervals, when the pain in my jaw is 
nearly or quite removed, but the 
weakness of the eye continues the 
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same. 


This is the case at present ; 
I have little or no pain, but it is 
with much difficulty I see to write. 
It is truly alarming and distressing, 
at least to me, to sée how fashiona- 
ble the neglect of public worship 
has become in this state, and espe- 
cially among those who are vulgarly 
calied the detter sort, and the poi- 
son of whose bad example, is gen- 
erally the most diffusive and perni- 
cious. I have been at Church the 
last three Sundays, and though I 
was not free from bodily pain, yet 
the prospect was much more pain- 
ful. I spend much of my time in 
retirement. TF seldom in the day 
time come out of my study, except 
at breakfast and dinner, when I des- 
patch my frugal meal in a very lit- 
tle time, and withdraw. The conti- 
nual trouble and uneasiness result- 
ing from my eye, render it disa- 
greeable to be in company—lI never 
visit atall. Intruth, I never admir- 
ed visiting, or going any where from 
home, unless called upon by busi- 
ness or duty. I have formerly vi- 
sited a neighbour with a view to his 
spiritual benefit. But whether from 
my own backwardness, ignorance, or 
discouragement, or from some pe- 
culiar arrangement of circumstan- 
ces, the end designed has been ne- 
glected—nothing or very little has 
been said or done to edification, so 
that I have returned burdened, ra- 
ther than pleased and recreated.” 
Two days after this was written, 
he says, “I understood there was to 
be a general Convention of our 
Church, last fall in Philadelphia.— 
Not having heard what was done, I 
have had some anxiety on that head, 
and should be glad to know whe- 
ther there has been a revision of the 
articles of ourChurch. I have had 
my fears, that as our Church has 
been distinguished by the loose 
lives, and ungodly practices of her 
professed members, so will she be 
distinguished shortly, by propor- 
tionable corruptions m doctrine.” 
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Happily, and to God's own superin- 
tendency we ascribe it, the fears of 
Mr. Jarratt have not been realized. 
“You have heard no doubt of Dr. 
Priestiy—of his Unitarian princi- 
ciples, and of the sham answer he 
has wriiten to a book, called the 
Age of Reason, said to be the off- 
spring of that poor, unfortunate, dis- 
appointed statesman, Thos. Paine, 
which he begat ina state of dur- 
ance, and sent abroad in order to 
please Rodespierre, Brissot, and 
other atheistical leaders of the then 
reigning faction in France, and 
thereby release his neck from the 
perpetual terrors of the guillotine, 
and procure his enlargement.— 
Whoever reads Priest/ey’s answer 
to hapless Paine’s libel against his 
Maker, will be at no loss to decide, 
that his intention was to betray the 
cause, which he pretended to de- 
fend. And yet such is the eclat at- 
tending Priestley’s name, that it is 
to be feared he will have too much 
influence in poisoning principles, 
both religious and political. I have 
also seen another pamphlet against 
the Age of Reason, as it is pretend- 
ed, by one Wakefield. But I veri- 
ly believe, Wakefield was in reali- 
ity, a greater Deist than Paine— 
If Paine was in fact a Deist, and if 
his real sentiments are expressed in 
his 4ge of Reason, he must have 
been but a young convert; for we 
find very different sentiments re- 
corded in his books called Common 
Sense and Rights of Man; the lat- 
ter of which was published but a 
short time before he took his flight 
into France.” 

The letter of the last date, which 
we find in the volume, is of March 
5th, 1796. If it would not be in- 
truding too long on the reader’s pa- 
tience, we should be glad to insert 
the whole of it; but as it is, the fol- 
lowing only is submitted: “Was I 
to describe what growth in grace is, 
in a few words, I should say, it is to 
have lower thoughts of ourselves, 
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and higher thoughts of Christ: to 
trust less to our own righteousness 
and strength, and to rely more on 
him for both.” 

The tumour on the side of his 
face, which has been so frequently 
mentioned, the reverend editor, Mr. 
Coleman, tells us, proved a severe 
affliction and finally terminated in 
his death. ‘But his faith and pa- 
tience appeared never to fail him; 
he expressed entire resignation to 
the Divine will, and departed this 
life, on the 29th of January, 1801, in 
the 69th year of his age.’ It would 
have been pleasant, and doubtless 
profitable, could we have had some- 
thing more particular respecting 
this venerable servant of God, dur- 
ing the last five years of his life, as 
well as something more detailed re- 
specting his latter end. But we 
must be contented with what we 
have, and endeavour to emulate his 
example, and follow his footsteps. 

Mr. Coleman tells us, that as to 
his person, he was a little below the 
middle stature in height, but lusty 


He had a manly appearance, was of 


a cheerful temper, and, though cor- 
pulent, active and lively. He was 
blessed with a most retentive me- 
mory, a sound judgment, and a 
power of voice which few possess, 
and over which he had entire com- 
mand. Inthe reading desk and pul- 
pit, he was in hiselement. All that 
sat under his ministry, can bear wit- 
ness to his zeal and affection in dis- 
pensing the word of life. His aim 
was not to amuse for the moment, 
but to convince his hearers of the 
necessity of experimental and prac- 
tical religion. Such let all thy min- 
istering servants be, even so, Lord 
Jesus. Amen. L. 


All I see, hear, or feel, convinces 
me that nothing is worth living for, 
but to prepare for death and heaven, 
and to do some good in the world. 

{Scorr. 
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Extracts from Pr. Porter’s Sermon be- 
fore the American Education Society, 
showing the destitute state of our coun- 
try, as it regards duly qualified Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and the means by 
which funds may be raised for the sup- 
port and instruction of those who are 
called te the sacred office. 

The whole number of Missiona- 
ries now employed in spreading the 
Gospel among those who are une- 
vangelized, is «bout 360, or less than 
one to a million and a half of souls. 
Asia, which contains more than half 
the population of the globe, has only 
about one Christian teacher to five 
millions of souls. We take for gran- 
ted that it is owr duty to assist in 
evangelizing these regions:—but to 
what extent! Shall we say that in 
this country one preacher to a thou- 
sand souls, is indispensable; and in 
those countries, one to 20,000, is 
sufficient? Here, Bibles, Tracts, 
scattered Christians, and Christian 
institutions, are potent auxiliaries in 
promoting the work of salvation.— 
There, the Missionary gropes alone, 
ina starless night, and a trackless 
wilderness; unaided by those colla- ° 
teral means of instruction, enjoyed 
in Christian countries Three hun- 
dred preachers for the United States, 
or one four Boston, would be a more 
adequate supply, than one to 20,000 
pagans. But say one to 20,000.— 
By a fair average on different parts 
of Christendom, it is our proportion 
to furnish at least 2,000 Missionaries 
for the heathen. And how stands 
the account with our own country? 
In describing the moral state of its 
extended population, common jus= 
tice and the intrinsic delicacy of the 
subject, demand great care and ac- 
uracy. Statements false, or doubt- 
ful, or exaggerated, produce mistake 
abroad, and resentment at home. 
But because falsehood should not be 
uttered, may we not speak truth? 
Or because truth is not to be spoken 
indiscreetly, may we not speak it 
atall? What if a hundred thousand 








of our countrymen in one region 
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think it no calamity to live without 
Christian institutions, Is it then no 
calamity? Weare told that our new 
settlements are every year rising in 
their moral prospeets 
in God, are the heathen. But Aow? 
If Horne, with trumpet tongue, had 
not roused the slumbering Church; 
if Buchanan had not lifted the pail of 


death that covers the millions of In- 


dia, your Millses and your Warrens 
would never have set foot on pagan 
ground. Inthe report of the Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society for 1819, 
the Rev. Aretas Loomis, their Mis- 
sionary, after a vear’s labour in Ran- 
dolph county, Virginia, gives a de- 
tailed view of facts, from which I 
extract this one sentence:—@Should 
Beverly be made the centre of a cir- 
cle whose radius is one hundred 
miles, it would not include probably 
more than three, or, at the most, four 
well educated Ministers of the Gos- 
pel ’—That is, about one such Min- 
ister to 8,000 square miles. It is 
the same region concerning which 


the Rev Dr. Hill, of that state, had | 


before told us, having given ample 


credit to the Ministers who are on! 


the ground: “Here are 180,000 peo- 
ple, who are absolutely without re- 
ligious teachers, of any sort.’ In 
tweive civil districts of South Caro- 
lina, some of which are populous, 
and overflowing with wealth, there 
are, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
about 230,000 souls, including whites 
and coloured people. In this exten- 
Sive territory, there is not one Con- 
gregational Preacher; but one Epis- 


copal, two Scotch, and five Presby- | 


terian. 25,000 people in these dis- 
tricts, may be supposed to have reli 
gious instruction, more or less con- 
stantly, from Baptist and Methodist 
preachers. About 4,000 more, per- 
haps, are connected with all other 
denominations; amounting to 29,000 
thus supplied, and leaving 201,000 
souls, not regularly connected with 
any Christian denomination.—T hese 
facts, superadded to those already 


So, we trust | 
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made public, strengthen the painful 
conviction, that if the moral state of 
our vast interior were but thoroughly 
investigated, tt would be found far 
more gloomy than we apprehend. 
But if all the people of these desti- 
tute regions were ardently attached 
to a preached Gospel, they would 
still, to a great extent, be destitute, 
from necessity. Of the 1,100 well 
qualified Preachers needed as an ad- 
equate supply for the United States, 
we have actually less than one-fourth 
part. ‘The increasing deficiency of 
such Preachers, is owing to two cau- 
ses.—One is, a relative decrease in 
the number of Ministers; that is, their 
number does not increase in propor- 
tion to the increase of population, or 
of literary men. At the commence- 
ment of the last century, more tian 
half our college graduates became 
Preachers; at the commencement of 
the resent century, only ove in six. 
The other cause of this deficiency, 
is found in a fact hitherto unprece- 
dented in the civilized world :—I 
mean the rapid settlement of new re- 
gions, by a sparse and still-spreading 
population. One Minister to 500 
souls will be needed, over at least 
one-half of our immense territory, for 
a century to come, 

| The Sermon concludes with the 
following just remarks, as to the 
means of supplying the great defici- 
ency above mentioned. } 

Let conscience enrol the Christian 
families of the land, and lay its as- 
sessment on those luxuries of the ta- 
ble, of dress, furniture and equipage, 
the retrenchment of which would be 
cheerfully made for any great tem- 
poral object. In some instances, 
mechanics have each set apart the 
avails of a half day’s labour of one 
person, in every month, as an offer- 
ing to Christ. But let all this highly 
important class devote one hour a 
month to the same purpose, and this 
alone would be an ample provision 
for the object before us. Among 
Christian farmers the practice is re- 
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cently begun of consecrating some 
portion of a field, to be cultivated for 
the purposes of religious charity.— 
Others have made a similar conse- 
cration from their flocks. Now, if 
all the farmers of the land would an- 





nually dedicate a /amd, or the pro- 
duct derived from one-quarter of an 
acre of his ground, to Him who 
blesses or blasts the labours of men, | 
and who could sweep away the hopes 
of a year by one hail storm or inun- 
dation; it would furnish, without aid 
from any other source, an income 
double in amount to the sum con- 
templated. ‘Two hundred thousand 
persons, perhaps, in this country, 
may be supposed to unite in prayer 
for Zion’s prosperity, on the first 
Monday in each month. Whatcan 
be more reasonable than that every 
one should earry to this hallowed 
season of devotion, something for the 
treasury of the Church? Let it be 
an offering, which on the death bed, 
conscience will certainly say is not 
excessive. Let it be one dollar, or 
one cent, as “the Lord hath pros- 
pered him;”’ and the revenue would 
unquestionably surpass that which 
all our great charitable societies have 
hitherto received. In many towns, 
young men have associated with an 
honourable zeal to promote this ob- 
ject. In the United States, others 
of this age, to the number of one 
million, might do the same thing.— 
But let only Aalf of these young 
men come forward annually, and 
give—I do not say the amount of 
what they are accustomed to spend 
during the year, on objects of no 
value,—but what they are accus- 
tomed to spend on one hour’s a- 
musement, and we need no other 
charity. Among the four and a half 
millions of females of different ages, 
which our population may be suppo- 
sed to contain, two millions might 
aid this object to a small amount.— 
Let each of these, by a little increase 
ef economy or industry, or by re- 
trenching some trivjal article of food 
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or dress, give twenty-five Cents an- 
nually, and the thing isdone. Ano- 
ther resource is one that cannot fail. 
We have about four thousand Chris- 
tian churches, Which, on an aver- 
age, might carry forward each one 
student. This would go far toward 
furnishing the proposed supply, es- 
timating each church to consist of 
one hundred members, paying one 
dollar each. But how many Chris- 
tians are there who could give, with- 
out the smallest inconvenience, fifty, 
or one hundred, or five hundred 
dollars, annually, to excuse the aged 
and poor, and to cover the remaining 
exigency. Here, we must be al- 
lowed to hope, is a permanent, un- 
failing @round of reliance. Many 
others may refuse, but they who are 
united in the sacred bonds of the 
Church, cannot, must not stand 
back, in this cause. Nay, when they 
understand the subject, they wil! 
not. ‘These ways, in either of which 
the object might be accomplished 
with ease, I have briefly mentioned 
to silence the plea of extravagant 
and insurmountable expense. Let 
us fee] the subject, and the work is 
done. 


Extracts from Addresses delivered at the 
late Anniversaries in London, 


Compunction of a young British Sailor. 
When on board a steam packet 
between Leith and Stirling, I felt 
obliged to reprove a passenger for 
profane swearing. On quitting the 
vessel, a young sailor followed, and 
begged leave to speak to me. He 
stated the miserable feelings which 
he endured, under an apprehension 
that he himself was an unpardoned 
sinner. After giving him suitable 
advice, I inquired the occasion of 
his becoming uneasy in respect of 
his sins. He said, that idling one 
Sunday through Wapping, two gen- 





tlemen invited him to go on board 
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the Floating Chapel, and much 
pressed him to attend Divine Wor- 
ship there, offering to take him on 
board and put him on shore free of 
expense. He was obstinate in his 
refusal; and spent the remainder of 
the day on shore, in an improper 
manner. When he retired to rest 
at night, and the hour of reflection 
came, he began to wonder at the 
motives of these gentlemen; and he 
could see none other than a purpose 
to do him good; and then he began 
still more to wonder, that strangers 
should feel more anxiety for the 
salety of his soul, than he himself 
did. Stung by these reflections, 
and alarmed at his state, he left his 
bed and fell on his knees, and pray- 
ed heartily jor forgiveness and for 
the help of God to do better. 

Perhaps those gentlemen may be 
now present; and they may have 
mourned over the obstinacy of this 
youth; but how would they have 
rejoiced to witness his convictions 
and to hear his prayers! Had they 
seen the tears roll down his cheeks 
which I have seen, and heard the 
heartfelt sighs which 1 have heard 
him heave in the remembrance of 
his sins, they would have been mov- 
ed as | was: and now all such friends 
of sailors may, on hearing this, 
thank God and take courage.—| Rev. 
Mr. M’ Owen—at the Port of Lon- 
don Society Anniversary. | 


Wickedness and Misery of the Heathen 
in the East. 


Among the Chinese, the anticipa- 
tions of death are distressing. ‘Their 
imagination has invented no fewer 
than ten hells; one consists of hills 
stuck full of knives; another, of an 
iron boiler filled with scalding wa- 
ter; a third, is a hell of cold ice; 
in another, the punishment is pull- 
ing out the tongues of those that 
tell lies; another, is a hell of poison- 
ous serpents; in another, the victim 
is drawn into pieces; another is a 
hell of blackuess and darkness; and 
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you may hear them praying—one, 
“May I not fall into the hell of 
swords!” and others, into this or that 
place of torment. I bring this for- 
ward to show that they are crying 
out, What shall I do to be saved? 
and since Christians know the right 
way of salvation, and the most high 


‘God, hath given to us the knowl- 


edge of the way of salvation by Je- 
sus Christ, whatever infidels and the 
enemies of Christianity may say, I 
ask any one who professes the least 
regard to Christ, whether he can 
retuse to say, “Exert yourselves to 
the utmost to carry the Gospel to 
every human creature.”—| Rev. 
Dr. Morrison—a: the Wesleyan 
Anniversary. | 


Deplorable state of Females in the East. 


In this happy land, we are not 
sufficiently sensible of the great pri- 
vileges which we enjoy. Many 
British ladies are not aware of the 
great advantages which females, 
especially, derive from the blessed 
light of the Gospel-—from its ten- 
dency to soften the manners of men, 
and influence their conduct towards 
women. It is necessary to have 
seen females in all classes of society 
in heathen countries, in order to un- 
derstand fully, how much their situ- 
ation differs from that of those of 
their sex, who have the privilege of 
living under the benign influence of 
the principles of Christianity. J 
have seen women in Egypt, in Ara- 
bia, and in India. ‘Their situation 
is nearly the same in all these coun- 
tries. In Alexandria, I have known 
a Turk, at mid-day, in the open 
street, and in the presence of many’ 
British soldiers, cut off a woman’s 
head, for no other reason than be- 
cause he saw her without a veil, 
and that her person was not con- 
cealed in a kind of sack which they 
are expected to wear out of doors. 
At Grand Cairo, I have seen a man 
on the point of shooting several wo- 
men, for no other reason than look- 
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ing out of a window at some officers 
who were passing by. In India, 
the rich and powerful, not unfre- 
quently punish the females of their 
families, by causing them to be 
sown up in a sack, and thrown at 
night into a river or awell. I have 
seen a rich Hindoo who was known 
to have destroyed several women 
in this manner; and when the ma- 
gistrate attempted to bring the weal- 
thy culprit to punishment, he found 
that the very parents and kindred 
of the victims had been bribed to 
depose in a Court of Justice, that 
they had died a natural death. I 
have seen taken out of large wells, 
several human skeletons, the re- 
mains of murdered Heathen; and I 
wish it to be understood, that what 
1 relate, are facts which have come 
under my own personal observa- 
won, 

I would ask, then, what it is which 
occasions females in Europe to be 
treated as our best and dearest 
friends—given by a gracious and 
merciful God to soothe our cares, 
and sweeten our homes, and cheer 
our way in this earthly pilgrimage: 
while the Mahomedan denies them 
a soul; and the Hindoo considers 
them as but a little remove above 
his domestic animals, and formed to 
administer to his pleasures and con- 
venience? It is only when the bles- 
sed light of the Gospel shines forth, 
that every one is restored to the 
Station in life designed by the Al- 
mighty Creator, and woman be- 
comes a help, meet for man.—| Le. 
Col. Phinfs—at the Church Mis- 
stonary Anniversary. | 


Influence of Schools in India. 

Prejudices are beginning to yield. 
At first, it was a common remark of 
the Brahmins to the parents, “If you 
send your children to read the Tes- 
tament, their eyes will drop out;” 
but this prejudice gave way. Ihave 
seen a little boy pointing a haughty 
~priest to.an image, while he exclaim. 
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ed, “This is not a god—it is a devil!” 
One boy, after being in the school a 
few months, on his return home, was 
desired to join in some idolatrous 
ceremonies which the natives use 
before their meals. ‘The boy said 
he had scruples, and would not any 
more bow down to idols. The pa- 
rents threatened to turn him out of 
the house. He replied:—* Very 
well; when my father and mother 


forsake me, then the Lord will take 


me ufi.”” He sought and found an 
asylum in the school, till his mother 
and father agreed to receive him a- 
gain—though he would not worship 
their graven images, Three per- 
sons out of one family, have been 
brought to the knowledge of the 
truth: and they sent their children to 
the school, where they learnt to read 
the Scriptures, and to pray; so that 
now they officiate as domestic Chap- 
lains.—| Nev. Mr. Reeve—at the 
Sunday School Union Anntversary.| 


Advanced state of Bermuda Slaves. 

Bermuda, though but a small por- 
tion of the world to which the Soci- 
ety has directed its efforts, is yet a 
very interesting part of it; and it is 
so in this respect, that our slaves 
bear a distinct character. 

I have the pleasure to mention an 
instance in the Bermudas, of both 
intellectual and religious culture.— 
We have a slave, a member of the 
Wesleyan Society, a young man of 
twenty-five, whose name is Edward 
Frazer. He received no education, 
but in the house of his master and 
mistress; and yet he has made him- 
self master of the first six books of 
Euclid, and has read the writings of 
Locke, and of most of the standard 
Divines of the Church of England: 
and great as the powers of his mind 
are, his heart is equally interested, 
and I do believe him to be a real 
Christian. When he has heard of 
some white people whose lives did 
not agree with their profession, he 
has gone and conversed with them; 
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and, in one or two instances, his in- 
terviews have done good. His vi- 
sits to the sick have also been re- 
markably useful.—{J/. C. esten, 
Esq.—at the Wesleyan Anniv. 


POPISH DELUSION. 


One day, says an esteemed Corres- 
pondent, as I was crossing a mead- 
ow, I met with an old man, a Roman 
Catholic, and entering into conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of reli- 
gion, I said to him, “Why do your 
priests say their prayers in Latin?” 
The poor man replied with consider- 
able warmth, * Why, to be sure, the 
devil don’t understand the Latin 
tongue.’”’? Well, 1 thought, here is 
a mystery explaisved in few words. 
Here is an importance attached to 
the Latin tongue that I never before 
knew. Here the devil is beat out- 
right. Who would not study the 
Latin tongue! 


For the Repertory. 
A PARAPHRASE OF THE EIGHTH 


PSALM. 
O Lord! how great and excellent thy 
name! 
Thy glory shines above the ethereal 
frame: 


Ev’n to the lips of infants thou hast given 

The power to show the majesty of hea- 
ven: 

When I behold the Moon in glory bright, 

The thousand beauties that adorn the 
night; 

When I behold the moving planets roll, 

The num’rous stars that gild the glow- 
ing pole, 

And such immensity on such a plan, 

Thy great and wondrous work; ah! what 
is man, 

Frail child of dust, that he from age to 


age, 

Shouldst thy paternal, constant care en- 
gage: 

In Nature’s scale, such is thy wondrous 
grace, 

Thou’st made him second to th’ angelic 


race: 
The beasts that roam the desert wilds 
for prey; 
OL. 7 weolINO, Same 1 4 








The birds with rapid wing, that cleave 
their way : . 

Thro’ fields” of liquid air; the fish that 
keep 

Their wat’ry habitations in the deep; 

The vast Leviathan, in bulk and form 

Terrific, sporting in the angry storm, 

Whate’er has life on sea, or sky, or land, 

Are made obedient to his high command. 

O Lord! our God, how excellent thy 
name! 

Thy glory shines above th’ ethereal 
frame. 


The following exquisite lines, 
we are proud to say, come from the 
pen of an American poet; and are 
worth a volume of arguments, in 
behalf of American genius.—{ Zd. 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 
THE BURIAL OF THE YOUNG, 


There was an open grave—and many an 
eye 

Look’d down upon it. Slow the sable 
hearse 

Mov’d on, as if reluctantly it bare 

The young, unwearied form to that cold 
couch, 

Which age and sorrow render sweet to 
man. 

—There seem’d a sadness in the humid 


air, 

Lifting the long grass from those verdant 
mounds 

Where slumber multitudes.— 

—There was a train 

Of young, fair females, with their brows 
of bloom, 

And shining tresses. Arm in arm they 
came, . 

Aud stood upon the brink of that dark 
pit, 

In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 

Of their companion. She was wont to fly, 

And meet them, as the gay bird meets 
the ae 

Brushing the dew-drop from the morn- 
ing flowers, 

And breathing mirth and gladness. Vow 
she came 

With movements fashion’d to the deep- 
ton’d bell: 

She came with mourning sire and sor- 
rowing friend, 

And tears of those who at her side wert 
nurs’d 

By the same mother. 

Ah! and one was there, 
Who, ere the fading of the summer-rose 
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Had hop’d to greet heras his bride. But 
Death 


Arose between them. The pale lover 
watch’d 

So close, her journey through the sha- 
dowy vale, 

That almost to his heart, the ice of death 

Enter’d from hers. There wasa brilliant 
flush 

Of youth about her—and her kindling eye 

Pour’d such unearthly light, that hope 
would hang 

Even on the archer’s arrow, while it 
dropp’d 

Deep poison. 
toil’d 

For that slight breath which held her 
from the tomb, 

Still wasting like a snow-wreath, which 
the sun 

Marks for his own, on some cool moun- 
tain’s breast, 

Yet spares and tinges, long with rosy 
ligrlit. 

— of o’er the musings of her silent 


Many arestless night she 


couch, 
Came visions of that matron form which 
bent [bless: 


With nursing tenderness, to soothe and 
Mer cradle dream: and her emaciate hand 
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In trembling prayer she rais’d—that He 
who sav’d 

The sainted mother, would redeem the 
child. 

Was the orison lost?—Whence then that 
peace 

So dove-like, settling o’er a soul that 
lov’d 

Earth and its pleasures?’—Whence that 
angel smile 

With which the allurements of a world 


so dear, 

Were counted and resign’d? That clo- 
quence 

So fondly urging those whose hearts 
were full 


Of sublunary happiness, to seek 


A better portion’ Whence that voice of 


oy, 
Which from the marble lip, in life’s last 
strife, 
Burst forth, to hail her everlasting home? 
Cold reasoners! be convine’d. And 
when ye stand 
Where that fair brow and those unfrost- 
ed locks {er waits 
Return to dust—where the young sleep- 
The resurrection morn—Oh! lift the heart 
In praise to Him, who gave the victory. 
Saturday, July 9, 1825. H. S. 








Review. 


[FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. } 


Theology Explained and Defended ; in 
@ Series of Sermons. By Timorury 
Dwieart, 8. T. D., LL. D. late Presi- 
dent of Yale College, Connecticut. 
With a Memoir of the Life of the Au- 
thor. 5 vols. 8vo, 21, 10s. Reprinted, 
London, 1824, 


“The people of the United States,” 
Says one of our own ardent country- 
men, “find themselves in a condition 
to devote their whole energies to the 
cultivation of their vast natural re- 
sources; undistracted by wars, un- 
burdened by oppressive taxes, un- 
fetteved by old prejudices and cor- 
ruptions. Enjoying the united ad- 
vantages of an infant and a mature 
society, they are able to apply the 
highly refined science and art of 
Europe, to the improvement of the 
virgin soil and uneccupied natural 
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riches of America. They start un- 
incumbered by a thousand evils, 
political and moral, which weigh 
down the energies of the old world. 
The volume of our history lies be- 
fore them: they may adopt our im- 
provements, avoid our errors, take 
warning from our sufferings; and, 
with the combined lights of our ex- 
perience and their own, build up a 
more perfect form of society. Even 
already they have given some mo- 
mentous, and some salutary, truths 
to the world. Itis their rapid growth 
which has first developed the asto- 
nishing results of the productive 
powers of population. We cannow 
calculate with considerable certain- 
ty, that America, which yet pre- 
sents to the eye, generally, the as- 
pect of an untrodden forest, will, 
in the short space of one century, 
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surpass Europe in the number ofits 
inhabitants. We even hazard little 
in predicting, that before the tide 
of civilization has relled back to its 
original seats, Assyria, Persia, and 
Palestine, an intelligent population 
of two or three hundred millions 
will have overspread the new world, 
and extended the empire of know- 
ledge and of the arts from Cape 
Horn to Alayska. Among the vast 
mass of civilized men, there will be 
but two languages spoken. The ef- 
fect of this single circumstance in 
accelerating the progress of society 
can scarcely be calculated. What 
a field will then be opengd to the 
man of science, the artist, the po- 
pular writer, who addresses a hun- 
dred millions of educated persons! 
What a stimulus given to mental 
energy and socialimprovement, when 
every new idea, and every useful 
discovery, will be communicated in- 
Stantancously to so great a mass of 
intelligent beings, by the electric 
agency of the post and the press! 
Imagination is lost in attempting to 
estimate the effects of such accu- 
mulated means and powers. One 
result, however, may , be anticipat- 
ed. America mustthen become the 
centre of knowledge, civilization, 
and power*,” 

The prophetic vision created by 
this zealous writer would have 
brightened into more radiant splen- 
dour, had he not entirely omitted 
to anticipate the future triumphs of 
the Cross, and in regions where it 
has already begun its conquest. 
Among the ten millionst of the in- 
habitants of the United States, there 
are computed to exist eight thousand 


* Mr. Maclaren; in the supplement to 
the Encyclopadia Britannica. 


+ The inhabitants of the Union, by the 
census of 1820, amounted to 9,638,226 
persons, The population of England and 
Wales, in 1821, was 12,218 souls ; 
and the ecclesiastical benefices, in these 
divisions of the British empire, are in 
number 11,342. 





Christian Congregations; and, in 
some divisions ofthe Union, are to be 
found the efficiency and importance 
of an established church, though 
without an exclusive hierarchy. The 
proportions of truth and error, and 
of faithful and faithless shepherds, 
may be much the same as among 
ourselves. There are many circum- 
stances which, God be praised ! 
most tenaciously bind together the 
continental, and the insular Chris- 
tians of the old and new countries. 
They use, for example, the same 
Bible, and in the same translation; 
their libraries are alike enriched by 
the approved writings of British and 
American divines; their ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies and liturgy are 
substantially the same; the plans of 
their religious societies are similarly 
arranged; the missionary systems of 
both countries proceed with an iden- 
tity of spirit, perseverance, and suc- 
cess; and the parallel might be ex- 
tended with such minuteness, as to 
show, that when English Christians 
unite in worship, with the corres- 
pondent communions to their own 
in America, they recognize even the 
very same hymns and tunes, and, if 
Episcopalians, the same liturgical 
formularies, which solemnize of ani- 
mate the public assemblies of Bri- 
tain. To these points of similitude 
ought to be added the fact, that, in 
some instances, the encouragement 
given, in the United States, to our 
religious publications, has been 
warmer even than our own; although 
the fervid patronage afforded by our 
countrymen to these works at home, 
is become one of the distinctive 
marks of this age and nation. In 
illustration, in this respect of Ame- 
‘rican superiority, may be mention- 
ed, that of Mr. Scott’s Commentary 
on the Bible; eight editions were 
printed at Philadelphia, New-York, 
Boston, and Hartford, from the year 
1808 to 1819, amounting to twen- 
ty-five thousand two hundred and 





fifty copies; besides an edition of 
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the sacred text without notes, but 
with Mr. Scott’s references, contents 
of chapters, and introductions to 
the several books of Scripture. The 
retail price of these copies was 
132, 0:4." During thesame period, 
the Number of copies sold in Great 
Britain was only twelve thousand, and 
the retail price was about 67,000/. 
The reader will compare this account 
with the respective population, as 
enumerated in the note in our pre: ed- 
ing page. We have mentioned Scott’s 
Bible, as from its extent and the num- 
ber of copies disposed of, itis the 
most splendid illustration of our ar- 
gument; but, in fact, there is scarce- 
ly any new work of celebrity, either 
theological or otherwise, that is not 
reprinted or largely disposed of in 


* The booksellers of London would 
appear to have displayed a generous imi- 
tation of their brotherhood in America; 
by publishing, and, we believe, within 
the course of one year, three editions of 
Dr. Dwight’s Theology; in 8vo., 18mo., 
and 24mo. The octavo impression is 
stereotyped; being, with the exception of 
Scott’s Bible, che easant work in divinity 
yet submitted to the stereotype process. 
The small edition is very cheap. here 
is also a good abridgement, entitled, 
“Beauties of Dwight,” in four small 
volumes, price 12s. (Westley, 1823.) 
In 1823 appeared from the London press, 
a reprint of Dr. Dwight’s Travels in New 
England and New-York, in four closely 
printed volumes, price two guineas; un- 
doubtedly the most elaborate and ac- 
curate description extant of the scene of 
histravels. The work is tedious for cur- 
rent reading; but omitting the minuter 
Statistics and details, it is an interesting 
book, especially in its narratives and in- 
cidental disquisitions. An excellent 
paper from it on “Fashionable Educa- 
tion,” appeared in our volume for 1823, 
Pp. 289. The discussions in the last volume 
On “European Travellers in America,” 
on the language, learning, morals 
religion, and manners of the people of 
New England, and on the “prospects of ' 
the United states,” are particularly val- 
uable, and we strongly recommend them | 
to those of our countrymen who see no-. 
thing amongst their brethren in’ the. 
United States but matter for ridicule or 
vituperation. 
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America. Among others, Bishop 
Mant and Dr. D’Oyley’s Bible has 
been, for the last year or two, ina 
course of publication at New-York, 


tions, Our own miscellany, as our 
readers are aware, has been widely 
circulated in two rival reprints from 
the presses of New Y rk and Bos- 
ton; and it is, we hope, no discre- 
dit to us as Episcopalians, and cer- 
tainly it is none to us on the general 


literature, that it was Dr, Dwight 
who first most warmly introduced 
us to his compatriots. His opinion 
will be found in our volume for 
$1815, p. 838; see also volume for 
1816, p. 642. Of our Episcopalian 
friends in America, we say nothing, 
as we might more naturally calcu- 
late upon—though we do not feel 
the iess obliged for—their kind suff- 
rages. ; 

If the above statement disclose a 


highly honourable proof of the 
value attached by trans-Atlantic 


Christians to the productions of 
their father-land, we may advert, 
in the next place, to the beauty 
and richness of various specimens of 
their own indigenous produce; one 
of which stands at the head of this 
article, in the ‘Theology’ ofa writer, 
deserving a very exalted station 
among the moral and religious bene- 
factors of his country, and of man- 
kind. This munificent contribution 
to the literature of the Christian 
church, is presented to us by a ge- 
nuine native of America. He died 
only so lately as the year 1817; yet 
his efforts in the cause of Christi- 
anity seem already to have secured 
for this his great work a place 
among the established classics of 
our divinity libraries; and it will 
certainly descend to posterity, as a 
monument of its author’s genius, 
of the philosophical precision and 
comprehensiveness of his mind, and 
of his devotion to the purest princi- 
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Saviour. The volumes immediate- 
ly under consideration are, to the 
doctrinal and ethical portion of 
Scripture, in some respects, what 
Mr. Hartwell Horne’s “Introduc- 
tion” is to the illustration of the sa- 
cred volume by criticism and Bibli- 
cal erudition. Both authors collect, 
digest, and arrange the widely dif- 
fused labours of preceding writers, 
and communicate to the result an 
air of reviving freshness and novelty. 
From the nature, however, of the 
two works, President Dwight has, 
of course, far higher claims to the 
celebrity of an original thinker. 
Never did a theologian measure the 
length and breadth of the expanded 
regions of revelation with less need 
of dependance apon the achieve- 
ments of predecessors in the same 
department of spiritual science. If 
there have been, like Pascal, ma- 
thematicians by intuition, there was 
also, in the author before us, a cer- 
tain ability, not indeed to make any 
discoveries in religion by the force 
of his 6wn genius, but a power of 
mind capable of proving, illustrat- 
ing, applying, and decorating all 
that he himself and others long be- 
fore him had found in the Scriptures, 
and in the argumentation and elo- 
quence of such as loved the Scrip- 
tures, with an energy and a beauty 
which would seem to be almost ex- 
clusively his own, 

Bodies of divinity, like bodies of 
men, are usually composed of dis- 
cordant elements, repelling and re- 
pelled. ‘Thence the frequent com- 
plaint, that such compilations can 
only be safely studied, by selecting 
their sound parts. Some divines, 
for example, are unexceptionable in 
their proofs and elucidations of the 
external evidences of Christianity; 
but the moment they retire from 
these outworks towards the citadel, 
they darken its great and holy cause 
by the frowns of hostility. Instead 
of strengthening the interior de- 
fences of truth, they weaken the 
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lobject they profess to defend, dis- 
| hearten its real supporters, and be- 
tray them into the hands of their 
‘enemies. To illustrate, with all 
plainness, the direct meaning of 
these remarks,—will it be denied, 
that many able and even triumphant 
opposers of infidelity have been un- 
able to answer that most urgent of all 
human inquiries, “What must I do 
to be saved?”” And, what is more 
lamentable, there are not wanting 
instances, among the eloquent and 
learned apologists ‘for the Gospel, 
who, when approached with this 
question, have repelled the inquirer 
with the cold sneers of irony and 
derision; and have thus left men, 
convinced of the truth of Revela- 
tion, to perish in an utter destitu- 
tion of its beneficial, healing power. 
On the other hand, we have also 
witnessed numbers of genuine and 
exemplary believers in Jesus Christ, 
who could acquaint others with the 
practical efficacy of religion, with 
its ability to communicate peace, 
serenity of mind, and the brightest 
hopes of eternal life; and could do 
this, not merely from their accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but 
from their own personal acquaint- 
ance with the energy and consola- 
tions of Christianity; and yet were 
easily embarrassed, and puzzled by 
the sophistries of an unbeliever, So 
that they also, in their way, have 
surrendered the bulwarks of truth; 
and this at the onset of an enemy 
whom they would have courageous- 
ly met, had they been furnished 
with the whole of the panoply trea- 
sured up in the arsenals of heaven. 
Few, comparatively very few, de- 
fenders of the faith have been com- 
pletely equipped for their great con- 
flict. We have no need, however, 
to embark for America, in search 
of theologians who have put on the 
whole armour of God. We have 
had warriors, among ourselves, fully 
appointed with arms, both of pro-. 
tection and of active warfare; pre- 
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pared to struggle, alike, with the 
open enemy, and witb the traitor 
within the walls. But the nineteenth 
century has opened, in the western 
hemisphere, with a system of theo- 
logy, which, without rendering ob- 
solete similar attempts in Europe, 
must be considered as, at least, their 
equal; and, in respect to many, their 
superior. Itis indeed a work which, 
as it were, synchronizes with the cha- 
racter and necessities of the age. 
Whatever truth may be in the re- 
mark, that authors and their books 
are two things, the observation is 
completely neutralized in the pre- 


sent instance. The character and | 


life of President Dwight, were a 
transcript of his writings. He was 
the evidence, and the brilliant illus- 
tration of his own system. _ He was 
one of those extraordinary men 
who combine, in the same person, 
eminent powers of mind, with an 
expansive, persevering activity in 
doing good. He was a philosopher 
in his habits of intellect, and a 
Christian philanthropist in the daily 
routine of benevolence. He could 
demonstrate with the mathemati- 
cian, refine and subtilize with the 
metaphysician, and in the same 


missionary society, or, with all 
simplicity, preach the Gospel to the 
poor in their cottages, and attend 
at the bedsides of the sick and the 
dying. We state the diversified 
excellencies of this great man’s cha- 
racter, by way of preliminary to 
such extracts from his publication 
and his life as the limits of this article 
permit. A student of these volumes 
might, it is true, be forgiven, if he 
judged, from the extent and elabo- 
ration of their contents, that their 
author was a divine, absorbed in 
books; a stranger to every apart- 
ment, but his library; and with a 
pen perpetually under the pressure 
of his fingers. He would yet, at 
the same time, feel his suspicions 
awakened, by the internal evidence 
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of the work itself, that its writer 
was quite as familiar with the living 
world out of doors, as with the 
silent and meditative employments 
of learned and devotional solitude. 
The suspicion is far more just 
than any reader would at first cal- 
culate. The writings of the Presi- 
dent, when compared with a life al- 
most entirely spent in active duty, 
are only an offset, not the parent 
stem, of his renown. His biogra- 
pher writes,— 


“In the prosecution of his duties as 
professor of divinity, he early began to 
deliver the lectures in these: volumes. 
His practice was to preach one on the 
morning of each Sabbath in term time. 
By this arrangement he finished the 
course once in four years. Thus, each 
student who completed his regular col- 
legiate period, had an opportunity of 
hearing the whole series. He first con- 
ceived the plan of the work at Green- 
field. While there, he completed it, in 
short notes, in about one hundred ser+* 
mons; and delivered them twice to his 
people before his removal. At New- 
Haven, he twice went through with 
them in the same state; frequently how- 
ever adding to their number, and alter- 
ing their arrangement. In 1805, when 
he was permanently appointed Professor 
of Theology, the corporation allowed him 


| fifty pounds perannum to employ an amae 


hour, assist at the committee of a | nuensis. Though the compensation was 


trifling, yet the place was coveted, and 
regularly applied for, a length of time be- 
fore it became vacant. He beganimme- 
diately to write out these lectures; and 
wrote one a week during term time, or 
forty a year till they were completed. If 
not prevented, he commenced this task 
on Monday morning. His progress de- 
pended, with the exception of casual in- 
terruptions, on the rapidity of the ama- 
nuensis; which always fell short of the 
rapidity with which he dictated. Some- 
times, though rarely, the sermon was 
finished in a single day, usually in the 
course of the second day. The remain- 
der of the week was employed in writing 
his travels, and occasional sermons. 
When interrupted by company, if pro- 
ptiety did not forbid, he would proceed 
with two trains of thoughts by the hour 
together; conversing with the compan 
and also dictating to his amanuengis.” 
Vol. I. pp. xlix. 1. 
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“When engaged in the composition of 
sermons or any other literary perform- 
auce, not only did the conversation of 
those around him not interrupt his course 
of thinking, but, while waiting for his 
aimanucnsis to finish the sentence which 
he tad last dictated, he would spend the 
interval mm conversing with his family or 
his triends, without the least embarrass 
ment, delay or confusion of thought. 
His mind took such firm hold of the sub- 
ject which principally occupied it, that 
no ordinary force could separate it from 
its grasp. He was always conscious of 
the exact progress which he had made 
in every subject. When company, or 
ai\ other occurrence, compelled him to 
break off suddenly, it would sometimes 
happen, that he cid not return to his 
employinent until after the expiration of 
several days. ©n resuming his labours, 
all he required of his amanuensis was to 
read the last word or clause that had 
been written; and he would instantly 
proceed to dictate, as if no interruption 
had occurred. In several instances he 
was compelled to dictate a letter, at the 
same time that he was dictating a ser- 
mon, In one, a pressing necessity ob- 
lged him to dictate three letters at the 
same time. He did so; each amanuensis 


“was fully occupied, and the letters need- 


ed no correction but pointing. 

“A single fact will exhibit in a strik- 
ing |. ght the comprehension of his mind, 
and the admirable method of its opera- 
tions. The reader is requested to ex- 
amine the ‘analysis’ at the close of this 
Memoir, and to observe how extensive, 
and yet how logical, is the plan of his 
lectures. This analysis was formed from 
the lectures themsclves since his de- 
¢ease He wrote no plan of them him- 
self; but, in completing them, relied ex- 
clusively on the scheme of thought 
which existed in his own mind. We 
have rarely seen any work, even of much 
less extent, unless some treatise on 
mathematical or physical science, in 
which the perfection of mathematical ar- 
rangement is so nearly attained. It 
ought to be added, that the following 
volumes are published as they were dic- 
tated to the amanuensis; with almost no 
corrections except those which were 
owing to the mistakes of the penman, or 
the illegibility of his hand. 

“To conceive, to invent, to reason, 
was in such a sense instinctive, that 
neither employment appeared to fatigue 
or exhaust him. After severe and 
Steady labour, his mind was as prepared 








for any species of exertion, as if it had 
done nothing; for the activity and 
BER epen » of conversation, or for the 
closer confinement of investigation, or 
for the excursive range of poetry. A} 
most all his poetry written subsequen* 
ly to the age of twenty-three, was dP- 
tated to an amanuensis, after the #- 
intermitted application of the day. Not 
unfrequently, in an autumnal or win€?t 
evening, would he compose from fifty’ 
sixty hnes in this manner. The fist 
art of his ‘Genius and Common Sense” 
is in the stanza of ‘The Faery Quee?,’ 
the most difficult stanza in English 
poetry. Repeatedly has he been know" 
to dictate four of these stanzas, or forly~ 
four lines, in the course of such an even- 
ing; and chiefly withevt any subsequent 
corrections.” pp. xxvii. Lexix, 


By those individuals who are in 
full possession of the visual sense, the 
mental strength of Dr. Dwight will 
be estimated with infinite difficulty, 
when they are informed that he was 
obliged almost to depend upon the 
eyes of others, for whatever, after a 
comparatively immature period of 
life, he gathered from the treasures 
of literature. What in this state of 
deprivation he lost was, however, in 
a considerable measure regained in 
the concentration and vigour of a 
mind compelled to collect its own 
sustenance, and to impart to others 
from its own resources. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Memoir will, 
in this connexion be read, we con- 
ceive, with peculiar and serious in- 
terest. 


“The loss of the use of his eyes, at the 
early age of twenty-three, is to be re- 
garded, not merely as a calamity by 
which he was deprived of the capacity 
for reading and study; but in connexion 
with the fact, that it constantly subject- 
ed him to severe and almost uninterrupt- 
ed suffering. With this insurmountable 
embarrassment he was obliged to strug- 
gle through life. During the great part 
of forty years he was not able to read 
fifteen minutes in the twenty-four hours; 
and often, for days and weeks together, 
the pain which he endured, in that part 
of the head immediately behind the eyes, 
amounted to anguish. His life, it will 
be remembered, was devoted to a learm 
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ed and laborious profession, and to lite- 
rary and scientific — The know- 
ledge he gained from books after the 
riod above mentioned, was almost ex- 
ively at second hand, by the aid 
others; a process slow, tedious, and 

ouraging.” pp. laxv. Ixxvi. 

We Wink that the extraordinary 
ait of originality diffused, in his 
“fheology,” over many of the 
béaten and worn subjects of divi- 
nity, may readily be accounted for, 
by the peculiar circumstances under 
which the work was thought out and 
dictated. Mingled with much mo- 
désty, and with very bumbling views 
of'the abject stare of the human 
mid, as degrsdéd and enfeebled by 
sin, there is in these pages neverthe- 
less, a*general consciousness, on the 
part of the author, of the superiority 
of his own understanding; of the 
prodigivus affluence of his materials; 
and of his ability to use them in the 
order and proportion required in the 
magnificent structure which he un- 
dertook and completed. Such stu- 
dents as are able to read for them- 
selves, and who fill their memories 

to the brim from the inexhausuble 
reservoirs of libraries, incur, at least, 
the danger of becoming nothing bet- 
ter than the channels of their prede- 
cessors’ opinions. Dr. Dwight was 
so far preserved from this peril, that 
as his reading was confined, it was 
also select.—He was a great adept 
in the art of condensation. His dis- 
course, forexample,on heathen, Jew- 
ish and ancient Christian testimonies 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, is a 
digest of the materials furnished by 
Bishop Bull, Doctor Jamieson, Mr. 
“Maurjee, and the writers in the 
AsiatioResearches; and in summing 
up the concurrent testimony of these 
witnesses, he displays his unvarying 
address and precision. But what- 
ever skill is exhibited by the author 
in instances of this nature, the gene- 
ral execution of his Theology is that 
of a master builder who works after 
his own design. Former compilers 
ofsimilar systems found themselves, 
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as they imagined, compelled to 
labour chiefly as copyists of a pre- 
scriptive model. Instead, for exam- 
ple, of proceeding directly with 
their subjects, they were always step- 
ping aside to confute the heresies on 
the left and right, which appeared to 
embarrass their progress. All the 
isms of error, fatuity,and wickedness 
which, under the names of innume- 
rable sects, from the first century of 
Christianity, have arisen to disturb 
the peace of the church; to shelter 
bad men from the alarms of their 
own consciences; to convert the 
Gospel into a minister of sin; and 
to destroy all sense of human respon- 
sibility for the blessings of revela- 
tion;—“all these and more came 
flocking,” when the theologians of 
former days sat down to their books 
and tablets, to tell mankind the 
meaning of the New Testament. 
Ecclesiastical history itself was litle 
better than a calendar founded on 
the lives and adventures of fanatics, 
lunatics, and impostors; till Milner 
arose, and, for the first time, endea- 
voured to convince the world, that 
the history of imposture was not the 
true account of a religion meant to 
produce, among men, righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Not that the efforts of this 
historian have cured the evil. Even 
in smaller circles, when the aberra- 
tions of an individual, however in- 
significant and unmeaning may be 
himself and his heresy, communi- 
cate to him a sort of dark inspira- 
tion to meddle with established 
truth, how often does it occur, that, 
for a season, the whole system is 
thrown into confusion; not so much 
perhaps by the new theory, as by 
the opposition of those who raise it 
into an absurd importance, when” 
they vouchsafe to it the dignity of 
public notice and refutation! By 
doing this they only retard the na- 
tural process of dissolution. Dr. 
Dwight was too sagacious not to 








mark this; and he has escaped tht 
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impending mischiefs. He never con- 
descends to mterrupt the course of 
his argumentation and instructive 
discussions, by calling off the rea- 
der’s attention to trivial obstacles 
scattered along the line of march; 
but leaves these in their own nothing- 
ness, and marshals the way onward 
to truth and holiness. He is, at the 
same time, a most uncompromising 
opponent of the leading heresies pre- 
valent, in various degrees among the 
professors of ‘the Christian name. 
His discourses, in these volumes, on 
the Unitarian controversy, for exam- 
ple, are worthy the purity of his 
principles, and exemplify their prac- 
tical influence on his character. 
His knowledge of divine philosophy 
taught him to observe, that in cun- 
futing what is become too extensive- 
ly an American as well as Euro- 
pean heresy, he should gain very 
little by proving the Divinity and 
atonement of Jesus Christ, and by 
leaving the discussion at this point. 
With him, the direct result of 
Unitarianism was to release insin- 
cere believers, or infidel Christians, 
from the spirituality and humiliating 
obligations of the Gospel. The de- 
bate, in his view, was not a philolo- 
gical disquisition upon texts, but a 
question addressed to the conscience. 
He did not wish so much to ascer- 
tain what his adversaries thought, 
as to persuade them toask themselves 
what they were. He discerned that 
the heresy was indeed a degrading 
opinion respecting the attributes of 
the Son of God, but that it was much 
more a struggie to avoid his yoke. 
We particularize thus his mode of 
controversy (and in this he had been 
nobly preceded by the late Andrew 
Fuller,) from a painful conviction 
that theological disputes are gene- 
rally managed as though religion 
were nothing higher than a series of 
correct opinions, and especially on 
the doctrines in question. We have, 
accordingly, defenders of Athana- 
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their octavos, receive the congratu- 
lations of their party, set themselves 
at rest, and think that all is right. 
We have also. anti-Athanasians, 
pursuing precisely the same course; 
retiring also into winter quarters, 
and reposing on the fame of their 
conquests. Alas! it occurs to nei- 
ther of the belligerents, that an opin- 
ion, whether established or question- 
able, is fer se, barren and useless. 
All hypothesis not ripened into a 
vivific principle of action, all con- 
vicuion never transferred from the 
understanding to the affections, is a 
shadow and a sound. No patient 
in the vast infirmary of this world, 
is ever cured of his moral sickness, 
by forming grand estimates of his 
physician’s skill, so long as he sub- 
mits not to his regulations. He 
thinks, and may think well; but 
there is no movement towards an 
actual application for the remedy, 
and he dies! 


Before we proceed with our re- 
view, we think it will prove interes- 
ting to our readers to become better 
acquainted with the history of this 
truly eminent man: we therefore 
need offer no apology for devoting 
a few pages to asketch of his inter- 
esting life. 

Timothy Dwight was born at 
Northampton, in the county of 
Hampshire, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, on ths 14th day of May, 
A. D. 1752. The first ancestor of 
his father’s family in America came 
from Dedham, in England, and set- 
tled at Dedham, in Massachusetts, 
in 1637. The subject of this Memoir 
was able to look back on each indi- 
vidual in that line, including five 
generations, as spiritual members 
of the church of Christ. His father 
received his education at Yale Col- 
lege, and was by profession a mer- 
chant. His mother was the third 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the 
celebrated President of Nassau . 
Hall. She devoted herself to the 
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instruction of this son with the most 
assiduous attention, without however 
neglecting the several claims which 
her numerous rising family had upon 
her care. She began to instruct 
him almost as soon as he was able 
to speak; and such was his eager- 
ness, as well as his capacity for im- 
provement, that he is stated to have 
learned the alphabet at a single 
lesson; and before he was four years 
old was able to read the Bible with 
ease and correctness. He contin- 
ued the pupil of his mother, till he 
arrived at the age of six years. She 
also instilled into his opening under- 
Standing those principles of picty 
and virtue which, combined with 
the influence of his father’s example, 
under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, laid the fuundauon of his 
future eminence. 

At the age of six, he was sent to 
the grammar school, and pursued his 
studies with such alacrity that, at 
the age of eight, he would have been 
prepared for admission into college, 
had not the discontinuance of the 
schoo! interrupted his progress, and 
placed him again under the faithful 
tuition of his affectionate mother. 
This domestic education rendered 
him fond of home; and led: him to 
feel a livelier interest than is usual 
with boys of the same age, in the 
conversation of those who were 
older than himself. His father’s 
hospitable house was the well- 
known resort of men of intelligence; 
and even at this very early period 
of his life, while listening to their 
conversation on the character of the 
great men of the age, both in the 
colonies and in Europe, a deep and 
lasting impression was made upon 
his mind; and he then formed a 
resolution, that he would make every 
effort in his power to equal those, 
whose talents and character he heard 
so highly extolled. 

In his twelfth year, he went to 
Middletown, to pursue his studies 
under the Rey. E. Huntington, a 
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gentleman of high classical attain- 
ments. Not content with the time 
regularly allotted to study in the 
school, he spent most of his Icisure 
hours at home in intense applica. 
tion. His conduct continued to be 
marked with the strictest propriety, 
and his manners were amiable and 
affectionate. 

When he had just passed his 
thirteenth year, he was admitted as 
a member of Yale College. Here 
he had the misfortune to break his 
arm, and for several months he was 
prevented by sicknessfrom pursuing 
his studies; which circumstances, 
together with the irregularities which 
at that time unhappily prevailed in 
the college, tended much to impede 
his advancement in knowledge. He 
however gained considerable repu- 
tation for genius and acquirements; 
and his information and address 
rendered his society generally pleas- 
ing. 

In addition to his ordinary pur- 
suits, he attained such a degree of 
excellency in penmanship, that his 
writing was with difliculty distin- 
guished from engraving. He was 
also skilled in poetry and music, par- 
ticularly sacred music. __ 

While at college he formed a 
resolution, to which he adhered 
during the remainder of his collegi- 
ate life, to employ fourteen hours 
each day in close application to his 
studies. At that time college 
prayers began at  half-past five 
o’clock in the morning in the win- 
ter, and at half-past four in the 
summer; before which hour he 
regularly construed and passed a 
hundred lines of Homer. This les- 
son, which formed no part of the 
regular college exercises, was, of 


course, acquired by candle light. — 


As he advanced, it was gradually 
increased to a much larger quantity. 
By this incessant application to 
study his eyes became seriously 
affected, and a foundation was thus 
early laid for that weakness in them, 
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which caused him so much distress 
during the remainder of his life. 
He received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the year 1769, when he 
was a little past 17 years of age. 

A short time after leaving college 
he was employed to take charge of 
a grammar school at New Haven. 
This was the commencement of that 
course of life, which, with very 
little interruption, he pursued for 
nearly fifty years: a course of life 
in which Providence had peculiarly 
qualified him to excel. 

In 1771, at the age of nineteen, 
he was chosen a tutor in Yale Col- 
leye. In this situation he remained 
for six succeeding years, performing 
its duties with distinguished success 
and reputation. His associates were 
men of eminent talents; and by 
their united efforts, the institution 
svon acquired considerable celebrity. 
It was in the first year of his 
tutorship, that he commenced wri- 
ting his “Conquest of Canaan,” 
a regular epic poem. About this 
time he was inoculated for the small- 
pox; by which, and too early a re- 
tum to study, his eyes were so, 
seriously injured as to cause him, 
through life, a great degree of pain 
and embarrassment. 

In the year 1772, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts... On that 
occasion he delivered, as an exer- 
cise, his “Dissertation on the Histo- 
ry, Eloquence, and Poetry of the 
Bible,” which was afterwards pub- 
lished, both in America and in Eu- 
rope. It unfolded, at that early age, 
the bolder features of the author’s 
mind; and evinced great maturity 
of judgment and taste. The field of 
thought was new in that country. 
The style is described as dignified 
and manly, and formed by a stand- 
ard truly classical. At a subse- 
quent period, during his residence 
in college as a tutor, he engaged 
deeply, and with great success, in 
the study of the higher branches of 
the mathematics. 
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During the second year of his 
tutorship, he attempted, by a very 
restricted and vegetable diet, to re- 
move the necessity for bodily ex- 
ercise, and yet to secure himself 
from the dulness incident to a full 
habit and inactive life; but, his 
health rapidly declining, a physician 
whom he consulted recommended | 
to him, among other things, a daily 
course of vigorous bodily exercise, 
as the only means of restoring his 
constitution to its primitive vigour, 
He followed his advice; and within 
twelve months, walked upwards of 
two thousand miles, and rode on 
horseback upwards of three thou- 
sand. ‘To his perseverance in this 
system, he was probably indebted 
for his recovery; as well as for the 
uninterrupted health and vigour of 
constitution which he enjoyed for 
the ensuing forty years, 

In 1774, Mr. Dwight united him- 
self to the college church. At this 
time, it was his expectation to pursue 
the practice of law; and his studies 
were directed towardsthatobject. In 
March |777,he married Miss Wool- 
sey, of Long-Island. They had eight 
sons; of whom six survived their 
father. Mrs. Dwight is still living. 

In May of the above year, the 
college was broken up by the war; 
and the students left New-Haven 
and pursued their studies under their 
respective tutors, in places less ex- 
posed to the sudden incursions of 
the enemy. Early in June he was 
licensed as a preacher in his native 
county of Hampshire, in the State 
of Massachusetts. Soon after he 
was appointed chaplain to General 
Parsons’ brigade, which was part of 
the division of General Putnam, in 
the army of the United States. He 


joined the army at West Point, in 


October. The troops, who com- 
posed the brigade, were principally 
Cgnnecticut farmers; men who had 
been piously educated, and who 
were willing to listen to the truths 
of the Gospel, eveninacamp. On 
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the Sabbath, they heard him with 
profound attention. During the 
week, they saw him exerting him- 
self, as far as lay in his power, to 
instruct them in morals and religion. 
Several of his discourses delivered 
to the whole army, owing partly to 
their intrinsic merit, and partly to 
the feelings of the times, gained him 
high re ion with the American 
‘public. He also wrote several pa- 
triotic songs, which were universally 
popular among his countrymen. His 
connexion with the army enabled 
him to form an extensive acquaint- 
ance with many officers of distinc- 
tion; and, among others, General 
Washington, who honoured him with 
flattering attentions. 

He remained in the army a little 
more than a year; when the news of 
his father’s death rendered it neces- 
sary for him to resign his office, in 
order to console his mother, and to 
assist her in the support and educa- 
tion of her numerous family. Mr. 
Dwight had left a widow and thirteen 
children; ten of whom were under 
twenty-one yearsofage. The subject 
of this memoir was the eldest; and on 
him devolved the care ofthe family, 
ata period when the circumstances of 
the country rendered the task pecu- 
liarly difficult. In this situation he 
passed five years of the most inter- 
esting period of his life; performing 
in anexemplary manner the offices of 
ason and a brother. The govern- 
ment and education of the children, 
as well as the daily provision for 
their wants, depended almost exclu- 
sively upon his exertions. To ac- 
complish these objects he postponed 
his own establishment for life, and a 
—— for his family. Though 

estitute of property, he relinquish- 
ed his own proportion of the family 
state, in favour of his brothers and 
sisters. His mother was accustom- 
ed to acknowledge, in language of 
eloquent affection and gratitude, his 
kindness, faithfulness, and generosi- 
ty to her and her children. The 
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respect which she manifested to- 
wards him, though perhaps not 
his inferior in native powers of 
mind, resembled the affection ofa 
dutiful child towards a father, rather 
than the feelings ofa mother for her 
son. 

During this period, he laboured 
through the week upon the patri- 
monial farm, and preached on the 
Sunday to several destitute congre- 
gations in the neighbouring towns. 
He also established a school at Nor- 
thampton, for the instruction of 
youth of both sexes; which was 
almost immediately resorted to by 
such a number of pupils, that he 
was under the necessity of employ- 
ing two assistants. A part of one 
of the classes in his college repaired 
to Northampton, and placed them- 
selves under his care as their pre- 
ceptor. The compensation which 
he received for preaching, as well as 
the profits of his school, were all ex- 
pended in the support of the com- 
mon family. 

A strong disposition was .mani- 
fested by the inhabitants of Nor- 
thampton, to employ him in eivil 
life. In the county conventions, 
he repeatedly represented the town; 
and, m connexion with a few indi- 
viduals, met and resisted*that spirit 
of disorganization and licentious- 
ness which was then unhappily pre- 
valent. ‘Twice he consented to serve 
the town as their representative in 
the State Legislature. This was in 
the years 1781 and 1782, just before 
the close of the war of Indepen- 


dence; when subjects of an interes: > | 
ting and perplexing nature, growing ~ 


out of the great controversy in which 
the country had so long been en- 


gaged, extensively agitated the pug 


lic mind, and engrossed legislati 

attention. Every thing was unset- 
tled. The war had sundered not 
only the cords which fastened the 
colonies ta. the mother country, but 
those also which bound them to 








each other. The eld foundations 
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were destroyed; and new ones were 
to be established. In this situation, 
inexperienced as he was in the busi 
ness of a politician or a legislator, 
he atonce became one of the most 
industrious and influential members 
of ‘hat body, and was greatly admi- 
red and distinguished tor his talents 
and eloquence. All his exertions 
were on the side of good order and 
good morals; and indicated a‘steady 
attachment to the principles of ra- 
tional liberty, and a decided hosulity 
to licentiousness. 

On one occasion he was enabled 
to prove his devotion to the interests 
of learning. A petition for a grant 
in favour of Harvard College was 
before the Legislature. At that 
time such grants were unpopular. 
During his occasional absence from 
the House, the petition had been 
called up; and, after finding but few, 
and those net very warm advocates, 
had been generally negatived. On 
taking his seat, Mr. Dwight learn- 
ing what had occurred, moved a 
re-consideration of the vote. In a 
speech of about an hour in length, 
fraught with wit, with argument, and 
with eloquence, and received with 
marked applause from the members 
and the spectators, he effectually 
changed the feelings of the House, 
and procured a nearly unanimous 
vote in favour of the grant. 

At this period, he was again ear- 
nestly solicited to quit the clerical 
profession, and devote himselfto pub. 
lic life, and some flattering proposals 
were made him in the event of his 
so doing; but, nothing could change 
his resolution. In May 1783, he 
was ordained according to the rites 
of the community to which he be- 
longed, to the pastoral charge of 
the parish of Greenfield; but the 
stipend, which consisted of five hun- 
dred dollars, the use of six acres of 
parochial land, and twenty cords of 
wood, did not allow, with the many 
claims on his purse, of his relinquish- 
ing tuition. During the twelve years 
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of his residence at Greenfield, he 
instructed upwards of one thousand 
pupils. Besides the instruction of 
his school, he preached twice every 
Sunday, and regularly visited his 
people. He also cultivated with his 
own hands a large garden. Having 
numerous family connexions and 
friends, he entertained an almost un- 
interrupted succession of company; 
greater, it is said than any individual 
in the State. Greenfield was the 
resort of learning, of talents, of refine- 
ment, and of piety; and his own 
hospitable doors were ever open to 
welcome the stranger, as well as the 
friend. He was the centre of such 
extensive attractions as entirely to 
have altered the aspect of society in 
the regions around him. 

Being unable, from the weakness 
of his eyes, to write, he very early 
discovered that he musteither preach 
unwritten discourses, or abandon his 
profession. Few men have been so 
well qualified to adopt the former 
course; and he pursued it for many 
years almost exclusively, till the as- 
sistance of an amanuensis enabled 
him to have his sermons written out 
for him at full length; which he pre- 
ferred when practicable, partly for 
the sake of fullness and correctness, 
and partly the better to check a flo- 
ridness of style, which he regretted 
to see becoming popular among his 
college pupils. 

In 1787, Mr. Dwight received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, from 
the college at Princeton, New-Jer- 
sey. He was then thirty-five years 
of age. 

Among other subjects which en- 
gaged his attention, was that of a 
more intimate union of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches 
throughout the United States; and 
his efforts were in several instances 
successful, even during his life. 

In May, 1795, the Presidency of 
Yale College becoming vacant, Dr. 
Dwight was appointed to fill that 
station. The people of his parish, 
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with ‘whom he had lived for twelve 
years, in uninterrupted harmony, 
heard of his appointment with ex- 
treme regret, and did not surrender 
him without great reluctance. We 
are now entering upon a very in- 
teresting period of his life. The 
state of Yale College, at the time of 
his accession to the office of Presi- 
dent, was most unhappy; and one 
of the greatest evils under which it 


was suffering, was an extensive pre-. 


valence of infidelity among the stu- 
dents. This pernicious spirit had 
been derived from the circumstances 
of the country, at the close of the 
preceding war. As was natural, it 
found easy access to the minds of a 
collection of youths, who were fas- 
cinated with ideas of mental as 
well as political independence, and 
who were easily induced to shake 
off what they considered to be the 
shackles of habit and superstition. 
The degree to which it prevailed 
may be conjectured from the fact, 
that a considerable portion of the 
class which Dr. Dwight first taught 
had assumed the names of the prin- 
cipal English and French infidels; 
and were more familiarly known by 
them than by their own. To extir- 
pate a spirit so fatal, he availed him- 
self of an early and decisive opportu- 
nity. Forensic disputation was an 
important exercise ofthe senior class. 
For this purpose they were formed 
into a convenient number of divi 
sions; and it was the practice for 
gach division to agree upon several 
questions, and then refer them to 
the President to select which he 
thought proper. Hitherto the stu- 
dents had not been allowed to dis- 
cuss any question which involved 
the inspiration of the Scriptures; 
from an apprehension that the exa- 
mination of these points would ex- 
pose them to the contagion of scep- 
ticism. As infidelity was extensively 
prevalent in the State, and in the 
country, the effect of this course 
upon the minds of the students had 
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been unhappy. It had led them to 
believe that their instructors were 
afraid to meet the question fairly; 
and that Christianity was supported 
by authority, and not by argument. 
One of the questions presented by 
the first division was: “dre the 
Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament the word of God?” To 
their surprise the President selected 
it for discussion; told them to write 
on which side they pleased, as he 
should not impute to them any 
sentiments which they advanced as 
their own; and requested those, 
who should write on the negative 
side of the question, to collect all 
the facts and arguments which they 
could produce; enjoining it upon 
them, however, to treat the subject 
with becoming respect and rever- 
ence. Most, if not all of the mem- 
bers of the division, came forward 
as the champions of infidelity. When 
they had finished the discussion, he 
first examined the ground they had 
taken; triumphantly refuted their 
arguments; proved to them, that 
their statement of facts was mista- 
ken, or irrelevant; and to their as- 
tonishment, convinced them, that 
their acquaintance with the subject 
was wholly superficial. After this 
he entered into a direct defence of 
the Divine origin of Christianity, in 
a strain of powerful argument, and 
animated eloquence, which nothing 
could resist. The effect upon the 
students was electrical, From that 
moment infidelity was not only with- 
out a strong-hold, but without a lurk- 
ing place. To espouse her cause 
was now as unpopular, as before it 
had been to profess a belief in Chris- 
tianity. Unable to endure the ex- 
posure of argument, she fled from. 
the retreats of learning ashamed and © 
disgraced. a 
Dr. Dwight’s system of discipline 
was peculiarly his own, and com- 
manded universal approbation. His 
mode of instructing was also equally 
excellent, His long experience in 
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this employment had made him 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
youthful character, and enabled him 
to teach as well as to govern young 
men with extraordinary success. 
In the year 1795, when he entered 
upon the duties of his office, the 
whole number of students was one 
hundred and ten. Almost imme- 
diately after his accession, they 
began to increase, and in the course 
of his presidency amounted to three 
hundred and thirteen; an increase 
unexampled in any similar institu- 
tion in the United States. It was 
never any part of his plan merely 
to discharge his duty: he did it 
with his whole mind and heart; and 
thought nothing adequately done, 
ull all was done that the case admit- 
ted of. “The public,” says Pro- 
fessor Silliman, “have been little 
aware of the extent and diversity 
of the labours of President Dwight, 
in this institution. He has, in fact, 
discharged the duties of four offices, 
either of which is, ordinarily, con- 
sidered as sufficient to engross the 
time and talents of one man.” 
“His object was not only to instruct 
the young men under his care, in 
the particular sciences which came 
before them, but to fit them, by re- 
peated counsels, and by information 
pressed upon them with parental 
solicitude, for the various scenes in- 
to which they were to pass in life.’ 
He encouraged the students, espe- 
cially those of the senior class, in 
all their difficulties and troubles to 
come to him for advice and assist- 
ance. In every such case, the in- 
structor was forgotten in the friend 
and the father. His pupils familiarly 
spoke of him as “the young man’s 
friend.” 

At the commencement of his 
presidency, the Professorship of 
Theology was vacant. The Corpo- 
ration proposed to appoint him in 
form to the oifice; but for the first 
ten years he would consent only to 
an annual appointment. In 1805 
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it was made permanent; when, as 
we have stated, he was allowed an 
amanuensis. 

None but his intimate friends 
knew how great, at this period, were 
his sufferings from weakness of sight. 
For years, it was with extreme dif_i- 
culty that he could read or write 
even a sentence. He was greatly 
alarmed, for a long period, with the 
symptoms of an approaching gutta 
serena. Repeatedly the pressure 
on the brain was so great as to pro- 
duce momentary blindness, and ap- 
parently to threaten apoplexy. Oc- 
casionally, for weeks together, the 
anguish of his eyes was so intense, 
that it required powerful exertion to 
draw off his mind to any other sub- 
ject; and often, after attempting in 
vain to sleep, he has risen from his 
bed, and, to promote a free perspi- 
ration, has walked for miles in the 
| middle of the night. 

In the year 1796, he commenced 
journeying en horseback, or in a ve- 
hicle called a “sulky,” during the 
college vacations. ‘This practice he 
continued through the remainder of 
his life, except the last year; and in 
these various journeys, it is com- 
puted that he rode about twenty 
thousand miles. His excursions 
were chiefly confined to the New- 
England States, and the State of 
New York. He experienced the 
highest gratification from the beau- 
ties of scenery; and scarcely a spot 
can be named within those limits, 
where these beauties are to be found 
in high perfection, which he did not 
visit and describe. For his own 
amusement, he took notes of the 
most material occurrences of his 
several journeys; and afterwards 
wrote them out for the gratification 
of his family. This suggested to, 
him the idea of collecting materials, 
for one or more volumes of travels; 
in which should be comprised, not 
only an account of the climate, soil, 
mountains, rivers, scenery, curiosi« 





ties, and general face of the cour 
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try, over which he passed; but of the 
state of society, of manners, morals, 
literature, and religion; the institu- 
tions, civil, literary, and religious; 
and the character of the govern- 
ments and laws of the above men- 
tioned States. In these journeys, 
he visited great numbers of the most 
intelligent and respectable inhabi- 
tants of those tracts of country over 
which he travelled; and derived from 
his conversation with them, a large 
collection offacts relative to the gene- 
Tal state of morals, manners, and reli- 
gion. The information thus gained 
was arranged, reduced to writing, 
and prepared for publication, and 
has since been printed on both sides 
of the Atlantic. No work has ap- 
peared, which contains so much cor- 
rect information, concerning the sub- 
ject of which it treats, as this. 

To enumerate the various litera- 
ry, charitable, and pious institutions 
which Dr. Dwight was active in 
founding or assisting, would be a 
laborious employment. He was 
particularly interested in the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, to whose funds he 
was a liberal contributor of upwards 
of one thousand doilars; the Socie- 
ty for Foreign Missions, established 
in the year 1809, at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, in that State; and 
above all the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. From thetime of the 
establishment of that most illus- 
trious and sublime charity which 
has ever engaged the attention, or 
drawn forth the exertions and the 
wealth of the pious and benevolent, 
it was the ardent wish of President 
Dwight to see a similar institution 
established in the United States; 
and it was a consoling consideration 
to him, that he lived to see it ac- 
complished. In addition to these 
institutions, a long list of more con- 
fined but active societies had the be- 
nefit of his influence and patronage. 
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At the age of sixty-three, owing 
to his regularity, temperance, and 
exercise, he had become more ac. 
tive and energetic than most men of 
forty. No apparent declension was 
discernable in the powers either of 
his body er his mind. About this 
time, however, he was seized with 
the first attack of a disease to which 
he finally became a victim. That 
attack was most severe, and it made 


fearful ravages on a constitution — 
which had increased in strength and — 
firmness for more tan sixty years, 


Amidst his extre se sufferings, not 
a murmur, nota tv pining expression 
escaped from his lips. His mind 
was perfectly clear, and his reason 
unclouded. Patience under suffer- 
ing, and resignation to the will of 
God, were exhibited by him in the 
most striking and exemplary man- 
ner. His conversation was the copn- 
versation of a Christian, not only 
free from complaint, but at times 
cheerful and animated: his prayers 
were fervent, but full of humility, 
submission, and hope. 

At the end of twelve weeks, his 
disease assumed a more favourable 
appearance, so that he was able, 
through the summer, to preach in 
the chapel, to hear recitations, and 
to attend to a class of theological 
students, who were pursuing their 
studies under his direction. He also 
wrote, during this season, several 
Essays on the Evidences of Divine 
Revelation, and on other subjects; 
the whole forming matter for a con- 
siderable volume. The last of these 
Essays was finished only three days 
before his death. He also wrote 
the latter half of a poem of about 
filteen hundred lines, on “Genius 
and Common Sense.”’? Other works 
also were begun or projected; but 
he was now drawing fast towards. 
the close of his earthly labours. 

He met his senior class for 
lasttime, on Wednesday, Nov. 27th, 
when he took cold, was worse from 
the exertion, and did not go out 
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again. He still, however, continued 
to hear the theological class at his 
house. Their last recitation was 
only a week before: his death; his 
sufferings at the time were extreme, 
and his debility scarcely permitted 
him to speak at all; but his mind 
abstracted itself from its sympathy 
with an agonized frame; and in a 
discourse for one hour and a half, on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, he rea- 
soned upon and illustrated it in the 
most cogent and interesting manner, 
and left an indelible impression on 
the minds of his pupils. 

He continued in a state of great 
suffering till Tuesday the 7th of 
January, 1817; when his disorder 
assumed a most alarming aspect, 
and terminated his life on the Sa- 
turday following. Onthe Thursday 
of that week he got out of his bed, 
was dressed, and sat in his chair tll 
evening. He answered questions 
put to him, with clearness and 
promptitude; inquired with affec- 
tion respecting his friends and 
neighbours; and in the evening 
attempted to conduct family prayer, 
and proceeded for a few minutes 
with clearness and propriety, but 
a paroxysm of pain rendered him 
incapable of utterance, and he de- 
sisted. On Friday, it being ap- 
prehended by his family that he 
was not aware of his approaching 
dissolution, the fact was announced 
tohim. He received the intelligence 
with great calmness; and at short 
intervals through the day, when his 
sufferings permitted, he conversed 
on various topics in his usual manner. 
Subjects connected with the great 
objects of his labours, his desires, 
and his prayers, through life; the 
effusion of the Spirit of God, revi- 
vals of religion, the propagation of 
Christianity, and the dissemination 
of the Scriptures, were not only 
near his heart, but, when mentioned, 
kindled his feelings and awakened 
his devotion. In the course of the 
evening, at his request, the eighth 
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chapter ofthe Epistle to the Romans 
was read to him. He listened to it 
with great attention, remarked upon 
a mistranslation in one or two places; 
spoke with much fervour of pious 
emotion on the subject of the chap- 
ter; and at the close of it exclaim- 
ed, “O what a glorious apostrophe!”’ 
He also made a number of remarks 
on the opinions and sentiments of 
some of the English divinies, par- 
ticularly Clark and Waterland, 
respecting the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty. Upon being reminded that 
his religious friends would be grati- 
fied to learn his views and feelings 
at the prospect of death, he began 
to make some remarks upon the 
promises ofthe Gospel, when he was 
seized with a paroxysm of distress, 
which prevented him from proceed- 
ing. A few hours before his death, 
the subject was, for the last time, 
mentioned. He appeared to com- 
prehend the object in view, and, 
though he spoke with difficulty, he 
answered with clearness, that in the 
extreme sickness with which he 
was visited in the spring, during 
some weeks of which he had no ex- 
pectation of recovering, he had ex- 
perienced more support and comfort 
from religion, and the promises of 
the Gospel, than he had ever reali- 
zed at any former period of his life. 
“Had I died then,” he said, “that 
fact would doubtless have been con- 
sidered as affording strong evidence 
of the sincerity and reales of my 
faith; but, as I recovered, it pro- 
bably made but little impression.” 
It was a sentiment often inculcated 
by him, that it was more safe to rely 
upon the tenor of a person’s life, as 
evidence of the true state of his re- 
ligious character, than upon decla- 
rations made upon a death-bed. In 
the above mentioned remark, there 
is little reason to doubt that he al- 
luded to that subject, and intended 
that it should apply to his forme? 
sentiments. After this he requested 
his brother to read to him the 17th 
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chapter of St. John. While listen- 
ing to the latter verses of the chap- 
ter, he exclaimed, “O! what tri- 
umphant truths!’”” Afterwards the 
14th, 15th, and 16th chapters were 
read to him. He listened attentively, 
and spoke with lively interest on va- 
rious passages. His mind however 
began to wander while the last chap- 
ter was being read, and it was not 
completed. 

For several of his last hours, his 
organs of speech were much affect- 
ed; but bis mind was unclouded, 
and his thoughts were fixed on death 
and heaven. He was occupied a 
great part of the time in speaking, 
sometimes in an audible voice, and 
someumes ina whisper. His lan- 
guage, though inarticulate, was evi- 
dently that of prayer and adoration. 
His eyes appeared to be fixed on 
that celestial world whose gates 
were just Opening to receive his ce- 
parting spirit into the mansions of 
everlasting rest. He did not appear, 
for several hours previously to his 
death, to suffer much pain; but con- 
tinued to breathe more and more 
shortly, until a few minutes before 
three o’clock, on Saturday the 11th 
of January, when he expired in per- 
fect peace.—His death caused deep 
and general sorrow, not only through 
the State of Connecticut, but through 
New England, and extensively 
through the Union. Beloved by his 
relatives, esteemed by his friends, re- 
vered by his pupils, and highly ho- 
noured by his countrymen, his loss 
was universally considered as a 
great public as well as private cala- 
mity, and the expressions of vene- 
ration for his memory have been in- 
creasing rather than diminishing up 
to the present period, and are not 
likely to be soon forgotten. To New 
England he was “a father, her moral 
legislator, and his life is an era in 
her history.” 

Thus lived and thus died, the la- 
mented author of the valuable work 
now before us. We must leave his 
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character to speak for itself. Those 
who knew him have spoken in high 
terms of eulogy of his native powers 
of intellect, his extraordinary assj- 
duity, his entire command of his 
thoughts, and his large attainments 
in science and literature. Stillmore 
highly have they spoken of his moral 
and religious virtues, and especially 
of his disinterestedness, his charity, 
his hospitality, his habitual Christian 
cheerfulness, his warmth of friend- 
ship, his domestic virtues in his own 
happy circle; and above all, of his 
patience, his meekness, and his hu- 
mility. How he wrote, the discourses 
before us show; how he preached, is 
described, by those who knew him, 
as follows:— 

“As a minister and preacher of 
the Gospel, it is not easy to convey 
an adequate idea of his character- 
istic excellence. His pulpit efforts 
possessed every characteristic of 
animated and powerful eloquence. 
Many instances of its effects upon 
large audiences are remembered, 
and might easily be mentioned, 
which were most striking proofs of 
its power over the feelings and the 
conscience. To simplicity in man- 
ner and matter, he added dignity; 
to ease he added energy; to fervour, 
he added humility. He preached as 
a sinner and dying man himself; he 
preached as in the presence of God, 


perfect; he preached as though he 
saw his crown of glory ever before 
him.” 

( To be continued. ) 


which discovers not its fire by any 
smoke or heat till you cast water, 
the enemy of fire, upon it; neither 
doth our natural corruption rage 80 
much as when we are using means 
to quench and destroy it. 





[Cuarnoce. 





and of the spirits of just men made- 
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Corruption of Nature.—Sin and i : 
corruption in the heart, is like Lime” 
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Literary and Philosophical Kutelligewuce. 


New Publications. 

The design and importance of the 
Education Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania; a 
Sermon, preached on the evening of 
Sunday the 8th of May, in St. Stephen’s 
Church, in Philadelphia. By Wm, H. 
De Lancey. 

A View of the Human Heart. By 
Barbara Allan Simon, author of the “‘E- 
vangelical Review of Modern Genius:” 
intended for the instruction of youth in 
the fundamental doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, &e. Illustrated by numerous cop- 
perplate engravings. New York. 

Memoirs of Scopuolani, late Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands, 12mo. pp. 48. 
Boston, Crocker & Brewster. 

A Memoir, in which is shown the 
Likeness of professing Christians; who 
place no confidence in the “Light with- 
in, or Spirit of Truth,” as being the gift 
of God. New York. 

Discourses on the Offices and Char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. By Henry Stone, 
Jr, Boston, 1825, 

Review of the Rev. Mr. Coleman’s 
Sermon, delivered at the opening of the 
Independent Congregational Church, in 
Boston Square. Second Edition, con- 
taining a reply to Mr. Coleman’s Notes. 
1825, 


We recommend to the attention of 
parents and guardians, a little book pub- 
lished by Mr. EB. J. Coale, entitled 
“Licuts or Enucation, or Mr, Hope and 
his family,” written by a lady of this ci- 
ty it appears tu us to be one of the 
most useful Juvenile books extant, and 
ought to be put into the hands of every 
child that can read. The plan is most 
judiciously conceived and happily exe- 
cuted ; the style is simple but elegant 
and entirely divested of all supernatural 
or mysterious images, and occurrences— 
features that have too often disfigured 
the little romances of the nursery, and 
left their uncouth impressions on the 
minds of youth, so strongly imprinted, 
that a long life of realities has not been 
able to erase them. ‘The book opens 
with a description of Mr. Hope’s family : 
he had five children, and his sole object 
was to “bring them up in the way they 
should go.” They were all of different 
dispositions, with one exception: they 
all wished a library. One wanted a li- 








brary of history; another, of religious 
books; another, of story books; anoth- 
er, of romantic adventures; and the last, 
of ginger-bread books. Mr. Hope 
writes books for all of them according 
to their several desires, and we must do 
the author the justice to say, that there 
is many a child of men and women’s di- 
mensions, that might read the history of 
“Mr. Hope for his son Robert” with 
pleasure and profit. The sermon is elo- 
quent and beautiful, and the “Adven- 
tures for Harry,” are interesting-+—parti- 
cularly the adventures of Moses, in 
which are depicted in lively colours, the 
Indian character. In short, we never 
saw so interesting a book, a book so re- 
plete with the instructive and the sweet, 
laid before the youthful reader. There 
is not a sentence in it but what conveys 
instruction of the most useful kind, not 
one above the comprehension of a com- 
mon child, nor a word calculated to en- 
courage visionary ideas; and yet there 
is nothing low nor vulgar in the whole 
compass of the work. What: is still 
more happy, the several little oy are 
so managed, as to interest the child, and 
keep up an anxious, yet not an over 
strained suspense, “until the tale be 
told-’ The accomplished author me- 


-rits, and we doubt not, will obtain the 


thanks of a grateful public, for the bene- 
fit she has conferred on it.— Balt, Pat. 


Observance of the Sabbath.—The fol- 
lowing notice of a new work, is taken 
from the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser: 

The Week; or the Practical Duties of 
the Fourth Commandment, exhibited in a 
series of tracts, entitled, the Last Day of 
the Week, the First Day of the Week, and 
the Week Completed.—“A neat little vo- 
lume, of nearly 300 pages, under the 
above title, has just been published from 
the fourth London edition, by Mr, W. 
B. Gilley, of this city. We have read it 
through with equal attention and de- 
light, and are free to pronounce it one 
of the most useful works that has fallen 
under our observation for a long time. 
It breathes a pure, elevated, evangelical 
spirit of piety; and though intended for 
the more immediate use and benefit of 
those in the humbler walks of life, yet it 
may be read with profit by all. We ear- 
nestly recommend it to the public atten- 
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tion, believing that its wide and gene- 
ral circulation will be an eminent means 
of substantial benefits to the community. 
At should be carried home to every fami- 
ly in the city, and every dwelling in the 
country. And our charitable institu- 
tions should send it forth with every 
Prayer Book and Bible.” 

We have not seen the work, but if it 
is as valuable as is here represented, we 
hope to see it advertised as for sale in 
this city The profanation of the Lord’s 
Day, is one of the crying sins of our 
people —[ Philadelphia Recorder. 


Theblogical Tracts.—The fourth num- 
ber of the “Biblical Repertory,” con- 
ducted by the Rev. Professor Hodge, 
has just been published at the Prince- 
ton Press. 

The Twelfth number, (completing the 
first volume,) of the “Series of Tracts,” 
on Practical Religion, has just been 
published in this place. This excellent 
series contains selections from the wri- 
tings of such standard authors, as 
Baxter, Cecil, Doddridge, Edwards, 
Fletcher, Fuller, Bishop, Hopkins, Ow- 
en, and Scougal.— Christian Jour. 


Lexicon of the New Testament —Flagg 
& Gould, of Andover, have just publish- 
ed and offer for sale, a Greek and En- 

lish Lexicon of the New Testament, 

rom the ‘Clavis Philologica’ of C. A. 
Wahl, by Edward Robinson, Assistant 
Instructor in the Department of Sacred 
Literature, Theological Seminary, An- 
dover. 

This work is one volume, and is high- 
ly approved of by gentlemen connected 
with all our Theological Seminaries, as 
containing the results of the latest and 
highest efforts in respect to both the 
philology and interpretation of the New 
Testament. 


Lately published in Richmond, Inent- 
cum, or an humble attempt to make a 
Reconciliation between the Bishop of 
North Carolina and some of his dissent- 
ing brethren, by showing that they do 
not differ so widely as the public have 
been led to suppose; in a respectful 
letter to the Editor of the Family Visitor, 
By the Rev. Robert B. Croes. 

Grammer of Astronomy.—A very neat 
and convenient volume, bearing this ti- 
tle has lately been compiled by Mr. 
J. Towle, a teacher in this city. It em- 
braces in brief but clear language the 
Reincipal facts now known respecting 
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the size—motion and relative positions 
of the heavenly bodies,—the theory of 
winds and tides, and other astronomical 
phenomena —with problems on the ce- 
lestial and terrestrial globes, several 
useful tables, and illustrative engravings. 
Appended to these is a glossary of 
terms, and a comprehensive list of ques- 
tions for examination, : 

We have been able to give only a ve- 
ry slight share of attention to the work, 
but so far as we have perused it, we are 
disposed to entertain a very favourable 
opinion of its merits. 

The author’s preface did much to se- 
cure our good opinion It is contained 
in less than 15 lines, assigning his rea- 
sons for making the compilation and 
committing it to the public in these few 
words: “it is unnecessary to burden 
the reader with preliminary observations, 
The intelligent can better judge of the 
merit of a work by a candid perusal, 
than by all the arguments that can be 
offered in its favour ”"—[V. Y. Chron. 


Mr. Sater, American Consul Gene- 
ral to Algiers, has sent to the Rev. Mr, 
Sparks, editor of the North American 
Review, the manuscript of a work enti- 
tled, “Sketches of the Kingdom of Al- 
giers, comprising a Geographical, Histo- 
rical, and Political account of that coun- 
try.” The work is said to be extremely 
interesting, and will be published under 
the direction of Mr. Sparks, who has 
given a brief abstract of it in the last 
number of the North American Review. 

Mr. Pickering’s Greek and English 
Lexicon now publishing at Cambridge, 
is printed as fur as the letter Lambda, 
and is expected to be finished in about 
six months. 

The edition of Stephen’s Greek The- 
saurus, which has been so long passing 
through the hands of Messrs. Barker & 
Valpy, will be finished this year. 


American Literature, such as it is, be- 
gins to be better understood than for- 
merly in England. Many of our popu- 
lar.works are now reprinted and cireu- 
lated in that country. 
publisher and bookseller in New Bridge 
street, London, has recently brought out 
English editions of the ‘Pilot,’ ‘Red- 
wood,’ ‘Lionel Lincoln,’ ‘Poinsett’s Mex- 


Poems,’ and that interesting little tale, 
‘The Travellers,’ by the author of Red- 
wood These, we understand, have all 
met with such success as to be satisfac- 





Mr. John Miller, — 


ico,’ ‘John Bull in America,’ ‘Percival’s. 
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tory to the publisher. Mr. Miller de- 
serves the commendation of our coun- 
trymen, for the strong interest he has 
taken in making our literature known to 
the British public. He has established 
a Library, which he calls the ‘American 
Library,’ and in which he endcavours 
to collect all the valuable American pub- 
lications of the day, and such books of 
anterior date as he can obtain. It will 
be doing a service to the literature of 
the country, if authors and publishers 
will keep this institution in mind, and 
send new works to Mr. Miller, to be de- 
posited in his Library, and open to the 
inspection of read og persons in London. 
The merits of many performances will 
thus become known there, which may 
be thought adapted to publication in 
that country, but which might other- 
wise never come to the knowledge of a 
London publisher.—.Vat, Gaz, 


Baron Langsdorff, late Russian Consul- 
General in Brazil, has, since his return to 
Germany in April last, been employed 
in preparing for the press an account of 
a journey into the interior of Brazil, 
which he undertook by order of the Em- 
peror Alexander. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 

Harvard University.—The Annual 
Commencement of Harvard University 
took place on Wednesday of last week. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on 59 young gentlemen; A. B. 
out of course, on two; A. M, in course, 
on thirty-two; A. M, out of course, on 
two; and ©M. D. in course, on1l. The 
degree of Bachelor of Law was alsv con- 
ferred onten gentlemen. The honorary 
degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. 
James Kendall, of Plymouth, and on 
Rev. James Flint, of Salem;—and the 
degree of LL. D. onthe Hon. Henry 
Clay, Hon Judge Putman, Hon Asahel 
Stearns of Cambridge, and the Hon. John 
Wickham, of Virginia. 

Phi Beta Kappa. At noon, on the 
same day, the exercises of the Alpha of 
Massachusetts, whose anniversary it was, 
commenced. An elegant and appropri- 
ate Oration on “Revolutions in Letters,” 
was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Froth- 
ingham, of Salem; and a classical and 
poragec Poem by Mr. David H. Barlow, 
A. B. 


Geneva College—At the meeting of 
the board of trustees of Geneva College, 
held on the 24th ultimo, (says the Gene- 
va Gazette) provision was made for 
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opening the college on the 14th of Sep- 
tember ensuing, under the superinten- 
dence and instruction of Daniel M’Don- 
ald, D. D. as Professor ef Languages 
and Antiquities, and Mr Horace Web- 
ster, now Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, at the 
Military Academy at West Point, as 
Professor in the same department of this 
college- The choice of President was 
deferred until the meeting of the trus- 
tees on the Sth day of October, and in 
the mean time the government of the 
college is vested in a committee of the 
trustees. 

Mr. Francis W. Gilmer is appeinted 
Professor of Law in the University of 
Virginia. 

Waterville College.—At the annual 
Commencement of Waterville College 
on Wednesday of last week the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 11 
gentlemen. The honorary degree of A. 
M. was conferred on Rev. John Tripp, 
of Hebron, on Kev. Mr. Lovejoy of Chi- 
na, and in course on Ephraim Tripp, 
tutor in the College. 

Rev. Willard Preston, late of Provi- 
dence, has accepted the appointment of 
President of the University of Vermont. 

The Rev. John P. Cleaveland, A. M, 
has been appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics, at Philips Exeter Academy, in 
place of Rev. Mr. Hildreth, resigned. 

[New York Observer, 10th Sept. 

Vermont University.—The annual 
commencement at this institution, took 
place at Burlington on the 10th ult. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on 
thirteen young gentlemen; the degree 
of A. M. on fourteen graduates of the 
institution; the honorary degree of A. 
M. on the Rev. Micah Townsend, the 
Hon. George E. Wales, and the Hon. 
Isaac Fletcher; and the degree of LL. 
D. on his excellency David L. Morrill, 
Governor of New Hampshire, and his 
Hon. Elijah Paine, Judge of the U. 8. 
District Court, for the District of Ver- 
mont. The Rev. J. L. Robinson has 
resigned the Professorship of Langua- 
ges, in this institution, and the Key. 
Manton Eastburn of New-York, is ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

Middlebury College.—The Commence- 
ment of the College at Middlebury, Vt. 
was celebrated on the 24th July. The 
degree of A- B- was conferred on six- 
teen young gentlemen, and that of A. 
M. on fifteen. The Rev. John Hough, 
recently Professor of Divinity, was elect- 
ed Professor of Languages, and Edward 
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Turner, A. M. was elected Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
A Professorship of Chemistry and Na- 
tural Philosophy has been established, 
and the office will be filled as soon as 
practicable. 

University ger stony the 
3d inst. was the appointed day for the 
meeting of the Visitors of this institu- 
tion. Messrs. Jerrzunsow, Manison, Ca- 
net, Jounson, Breckenutnor, Cocke, 
and Loraut, were all present, forming a 
fullquorum. They have continued their 
deliberations from day to day, and are 
engaged in anxious investigation of the 
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now within their reach an authentic ex. 
position of it, prepared upon a satisfac. 


| tory plan. Mr. Bates has made extracts 


from the writings of the early members 
of the Society, in order to show that the 
principles which he ascribes to it are 
prescriptive and every way genuine, 


Anna Ross, a story for children, by 
the author of Decision, has been lately 
published in England. The editor of 
the Evangelical ‘tagazine, in his notice 
of this book, says, “it contains the af- 
fecting tale of Anna Ross, the orphan 
daughter of Major Ross; and by its 





affairs of the University. Many subjects 
of importance have been suggested for | 
the consideration of the board, and we 
have no doubt that consequences highly 
beneficial will result.—[ Central Gaz., 


The Trustees of Hoxton Academy de." 
termined, at their last meeting, to erect 
a new and commodious building for the 
Institution in some eligible situation, in 
the vicinity of London.—The Treasurer 
has purchased, at his own expense, a 


plot of ground at Highbury Park, near | 


Islington, for 2,000 guineas, and pre- 
sented it to them, as freehold property, 
for the site of the Seminary. Seven- 
teen hundred pounds have been sub- 
scribed by 16 individuals, towards the 
erection of the building; the cost of 
which, according to contract, will be 
16,397 pounds. This Seminary has al- 
ready done no small service to the 
church, as more than 250 ministers of 
the Gospel have been educated within 
its walls. It is intended to give it the 
designation of “Highbury College.” 

At Salamanca, in Spain, eighteen of 
the old professors of the University 
have been superceded by youth who 
have scarcely finished their studies, but 
who have the merit of being partizans 
of the Jesuits. 


Principles of the Quakers.—Elisha 
Bates, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, has 
just published a neat octavo volume, of 
320 pages, entitled, “The Doctrines of 
Friends, or Principles of the Christian 
Religion, as held by the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers.” 
The work has been examined and ap- 
proved by the Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
is supposed to have the sanction of the 
Friends generally in other parts of the 
Union. Writers of other religious de- 
nominations have frequently called for 
the crged of the Friends:—they haye 


simple and touching narrative, its faith- 
ful appeal to the heart, supported by re- 
ferences to the word of God, it is emi- 
nently calculated to allure and impress 
the juvenile mind.” Any new work 
from this author, must be highly ac- 
ceptable to the Christian public. 

- The New Monthly Magazine announ- 
ces that “Mr. Jeffrey has ceased in a 
great measure to superintend the Edin- 
burgh Review; at least he now interferes 
with that portion of it only which is de- 
voted to Belles Lettres criticism.” 

[B- D. Adv. 


Encke’s Comet.—The time is now fast 
approaching when the remarkable Co- 
met or Planet, to which the name of 
Encke has been given, will be again vi- 
sible to the earth. The attention of as- 
‘| tronomers has been much attracted to 
| this singular body by the very near 
/ equality of the times of its revolutions 
|round the sun, and by the slow, but 
continual decrease of those times; which 
last curious fact is generally ascribed to 
the resistance of the sun’s atmosphere 
to the motion of the comet, when 
in perihelion. The comet was last in 
perihelion on the 21st of May 1822; its 
periodical time of revolution being 2205 
days (which will have elapsed on the 
3d of Sept.) we may daily expect to see 
it. [.4m. Traveller, 








The length of the tail of the Comet, 
which is now visible, is computed to be 
, about five millions of miles 


Oriental Manuscripts, Coins, €?¢.—The 
British Parliament have voted /7,500 for 
Rich’s valuable collection, which is to be 
deposited in the British Museum. 
consists of Arabic, Persic, Turkish, 
Syriac Manuscripts; gems and other al 
tiquities, from Babylon and Nineveh; 











and coins, Oriental, Greek, Roman, &¢ 
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The report of the Parliamentary Com- 


ed men as to the value of the collection. 
Professor Lee states, that the Manu- 
scripts are the best he has seen collected 
by any one man. The Syriac consists 
of sixty-eight volumes: there is one co- 
py of the Philoxenicin version of the 
Gospels, which is valuable. Mr. Lee 
knows of only one other copy, which is 
at Oxford. There are copies of the Nes- 
torian and Jacobite editions, of the Pes- 
chito versions of the scriptures: there 
is no other complete copy of the Neste- 
rian edition in any of our Libraries. The 
Nestorian and Jacobite sects separated 
as early asthe year 5UU, and continued 
their editions in thew own churches; 
the collection of them therefore, may 
be important on certain disputed passa- 
ges. Some of the copies are a thousand 
years old. There is a History of the 
Persecution of the Nestorians, which Mr. 
Lee believes to be unique. Among the 
coins and medals, there is one coin, a 
Kufic Derham, represented to have 


mittee gives the opinion of various learn- | 


— 
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been struck in the 79th year of the Ma 
homedan era, considered worth /100,; 
there being only one similar one known, 
belonging to the Royal Academy of 
Sweden. 

Library of the Seraglio.—It has been 
recently discovered t this library 
(inaccessible to Christians,) which was 
supposed to possess the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in the original Hebrew, the 
whole of Livy, &c. contains, among the 
Greek and Latin department, scarcely - 
any thing but Bibles and other works 
on religion: and that in the other de- 
partments,of this library there is net a 
single work of the ancients, with which 
we were not before acquainted, There 
are, however, several valuable Arabic as 
well as Persian works, amongst others, 
there is that of Dcheffer Kitabi, of which 
the erudite among the Turks affirm that 
the ciphers or magical characters there- 
in announce the name and destiny of 
the various emperors of Turkey, and of 
the future sovereigns of Egypt, until 
the end of the world.— Class, Jour. 








Religious Kutelligence. 


A strong disposition exists in 
France to separate from the Catho- 
lic Church and to adopt Protestant- 
ism, on account of the interference 
of the priests, in all affairs, public 
and private. A rich merchant, of 
Lyons lately abjured the Catholic 
faith, and published his reasons 
therefor. These being reprinted in 
a Paris journal, it was immediately 
seized by the government, on pre- 
tence of its being the effect of party 
spirit The Catholic clergy are 
very much alarmed and vexed at 
the course taken by several fathers 
of families, who though Catholic 
born, choose to educate their chil- 
dren as Protestants.—{ Boston Pat. 

The Rev. Mr. Hanham, former- 
ly a Roman Catholic reader, of St. 
James’ parish, Dublin, has publicly 
conformed to the Church of Eng- 
Jand, by receiving the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, according to its 
ritual. 








CHILI, 

The last published accounts from 
Mr. Brigham, were dated at Santia- 
go de Chili, Jan. 11, 1825. Recent- 
ly. a letter has been received from 
him, by the Assistant Secretary, dat- 
ed Valparaiso, April 20th, and ano- 
ther, by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, dated Coquimbo, May 6th.— 
From that to the Assistant Secreta- 
ry, the following extracts are’made. 

“I came to Valparaiso from the 
interior, in the month of March, 
thinking to sail immediately for some 
northern port. But receiving a po- 
lite invitation from Com. Hull, to 
take a passage in the frigate United 
States to Conception, I accepted it, 
as I was quite anxious to visit that 
important part of Chili. 

“My visit was as interesting as | 
had anticipated, though I was ob- 
liged to see many things in that sec- 
tion of country, painful to the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian. Con- 
ception is located ip the finest part 




























of Chili, and has been a place of 
beauty and wealth, with more than 
20,000 inhabitants. But, during the 
late war, it has been taken, and re- 
taken, by the conflicting parties; ma- 
ny of its beautiful edifices have been 
demolished; its best inhabitants, af- 
ter much suffering, have fled, until 
there is a present population of less 
than five thousand: and these, too, 
are generally but indolent and vici- 
ous. 

“I became acquainted with the 
Governor of the place, had many 
opportunities of conversing with the 
common people, and some with the 
ecclesiastics. This country, at pre- 
sent, is in such a state, having 
thrown off the Spanish government, 
and not yet fully organized a new 
one, that I find a perfect facility in 
all companies to converse on some 
important topic. All are inquiring 
as to the nature of the government, 
which they ought to form; as, also, 
on the subject of education, and a 
free toleration of religion. They 
have, moreover, an impression, that 
the United States have the best of 
all institutions, though few are well 
acquainted with them. Telling them 
therefore, that I am from that coun- 
try, always prompts them to inquire 
in relation to our systems, and gives 
me a full license to describe them. 
Had I more of the wisdom and spirit 
of our Divine Master, I should think 
myself in one of the best of fields for 
exertiig a good influence, though 
no striking effects of that influence 
might now be distinctly seen. 

“It requires not only time to learn 
the language of the South Ameri- 
cans, but time to learn their prejudi- 
ces and peculiarities, before one can 
talk to them to moral advantage. 
I think I have now learned most of 
their characteristics, for I have 
mingled and conversed, more or 
less, with all classes; with civil and 
military officers; with canonigos, 
clerigos, and frailes; have entered 
churches, colleges, monasteries, and 
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casas de exercicios; and visited 
families and individuals, until I have 
learned most that I wished to know 
of this people. In some way, I 
hardly know how, almost al! who 
know me, learn that I am a clerical 
man, but receive me none the worse 
for that. It gives some, especially 
priests, an anxiety to see me, and 
soon opens the way to converse on 
the Protestant recligion. Some 
clergymen treat me with a studied 
kindness; and nearly all with re- 
spect.” 

At the close of the letter, Mr. 
Brigham remarks that he expected 
to sail in a few days fur Coquimbo; 
and from thence to Arica and Lima 
in Peru. From Lima, he designed 
to go to Guayaquil, Quito, and 
Bogota, in Columbia; and, should 
Providence carry him safely through 
his long tour, he may be expected 
in this country, in the course of 
another year.—By his letter to the 
Corresponding Secretary, it ap- 
pears that he reached Coquimbo 
early in May.—| Mission, Herald. 


RELIGION IN CEYLON, 


At the Anniversary meeting of the 
Wesleyan Auxiliary Missionary 
Society for the London District, 
the Rev. Mr. Fox, late Missiona- 
ry at Ceylon, made the following 
Statements, 


“My knowledge is confined to 
three descriptions of persons who 
are living without God in the world, 
the Hindoos, the Budhists, and the 
Mahomedans; and after all that has 
been said of the last, that they wor- 
ship the true God, I can say theif 
knowledge of the true God is very 
dark and in their moral condition, 
they are little above the lowest of 
the heathen.—As to the Budhists, I 
could point out villages, and towns; 
and districts, where there is no di- 
rect object of adoration, but the de- 
vil himself; and where old and 
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young, in every case of distress, ap- 
ply as sincerely to the devil as the 
most sincere Christians in our land 
apply to the true God. They are 
destitute also of every moral princi- 
ple. With respect to the Hindoos, 
they are as deplorably destitute of 
good as the Budhists; for what they 
call religious principles are only the 
principles of wickedness. In Chris- 
tian countries men may be wicked, 
but not in conformity with their Bi- 
ble; but they, the Hindoos, are re/i- 
giously wicked; and in promoting 
wicked actions they imagine they 
are performing acts of devotion. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
only remedy, and it is an effectual 
remedy for these evils; and we 
know of no instance where the gos- 
pel has been sent to nations purely 
heathen, where they have shut the 
door and said they would not re- 
ceive it. The messengers of God 
have always found a few ready to 
receive them. It has been propo- 
sed to me whether it is my convic- 
tion that the heathen are really 
benefited by the gospel, and are 
truly converted to God; and it is my 
happiness to say, that I have known 
many of them who have exhibited 
such conversions as those who have 
the best views of Christian conver- 
sion could not deny. We have seen 
them in various circumstances of 
life, and often, on their profession of 
religion, totally and for ever cut off 
from their own people; but they 
have been unmoved in their fidelity 
to Christ. We have among them 
many living confessors of the power 
of Jesus Christ to save, and we 
have seen some die. Men may 
be hypocrites in life, but there is no 
hypocrisy in death. We have seen 
them die, as they have lived, full of 
the faith and hope of the gospel ;— 
they have resorted to no other hope, 
and have gladly entered the un- 
known world in the firm conviction 
that they should be happy with the 
Lord. I would remark, that we 
Von. 7....N0. 40017 
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ought not to expect that the seed 
sown among such a people should 
come to maturity atonce: butin the , 
places where I have been labouring, 
there is a work begun which has 
gained a considerable degree of ma- 
turity; and I have no doubt but that 
the whole island of Ceylon, at no re- 
mote period, will be saved from 
idolatry. I may live t@ see the pe- 
riod when the natives will be asham- 
ed to be called heathen; I am fully” 
persuaded of this with reference to 
the Budhist part of the community. 
They have had the whole of the sa- 
cred volume of Revelation above 
three years in their own language; 
and before that edition of the Scrip- 
tures was sent them, we had taught 
more than 1000 children, who could 
read with as much fluency as our 
English children. They were thus 
prepared for the Scriptures, and 
when they were so prepared, the 
benevolence of another Christian 
Society put the Bible into their 
hands. In that island one in every 
fifty will in a few months possess 
the word of God, where twenty 
years ago, not a copy of the Scrip- 
tures was to be found. There had 
been, it is true, an edition of the 
New Testament printed by the 
Dutch, but no copies were to be 
met with. Where also there was 
no place of worship, there are now 
sixty places, where God is worship- 
ped every Lord’s Day, and in some 
of them on the week days. In most 
of these places we have a Society. 
It is our system there to set all to 
work who are capable; and we havé 
in Ceylon, labourers for Christ of 
all ages and descriptions; and what- 
ever measure of light they have ree 
ceived, they endeavour to spread it 
abroad. The people who attend 
our places are those on whom the 
local government depends; they of- 
ten are appointed to fill situations of 
respect and trust, and we have 
never found that one of them has 
abused our confidence, or disgras> 
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ed their charactet. They proceed 
in the same spirit in which they 
were brought up in our society; some 
of them have removed 100 to 150 
miles in the interior, and their first 
concern has been to begin to teach 
the children the truths they had 
themselves learned. 


— 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


BEYROUT. 

The Missionary Herald contains 
a letter from Mr. Bird, dated Jan. 
11, 1825, and another from Mr. 
Goodell, dated as late as Feb. 2d.— 
Speaking of the Firman of the Grand 
Signor, forbidding the circulation of 
the Scriptures, Mr. B. says: 

“Whatever may have been its 
object, its effect has doubtless been 
to open a wider door to the opposi- 
tion of our enemies, and to intimi- 
date many native Christians, who, 
but for this, would have been dispos- 
ed to receive and disseminate the 
word of God. It has drawn forth a 
circular from the Greek Patriarch, 
residing at Damascus, the import 
of which, as near as we can learn, 
is, to warn his people not to receive 
our books, nor to send their children 
to our schools.” 

After describing two schools, one 
of which had been destroyed by the 
Catholic priests, he adds: 

“But of all the subjects, of which 
we can now speak, relating to the 
prosperity of the mission, perhaps 
the most interesting is the school 
we have been the means of estab- 
lishing in the city. It commenced 
in our own house, on the 28th of 
July last, under the instruction of a 
native Arab, and consisted of seven 
pupils. Its increase was rapid. A 
larger room was necessary, and we 
hired one in the neighbourhood. By 
the middle of September, the regu- 
lar number of scholars was between 
5@ and 60. 


“A thing so novel here as a free 
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school established by strangers, 
could not fail to attract considerable 
notice. Many persons of different 
religious denominations, came to see 
it, merely to make inquiry; others to 
applaud; and others to contradict. 
Many listened at the door, and went 
their way; some examined the books; 
and some, without examination, de- 
clared them heretical. One indivi- 
dual, hearing a little boy repeat the 
second commandment, “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven 
image,” &c. said it was wicked to 
teach such things to children,—it 
was ofifiosed to the church.” Ano- 
ther inquired what right we had to 
come here and set up schools. The 
instructor replied, “These children 
were running about the streets in 
all sorts of mischief, arid almost as 
ignorant as the beasts of the field. 
No one cared for them. Now 
these good people have come 
from a far country, to teach them 
what will make them happy and 
useful. Are you angry at this? 
Why did you not establish a school 
for them yourself?” The man was 
sitenced.” 

“About this time, so much was 
said to the Greeks by their Popish 
neighbours, for sending their sons 
to be taught heresy, that four of 
their most respectable men came to 
ascertain more fully the nature of 
the school, and especially what was 
taught in it. After they had exam- 
ined the Bibles, Testaments, and 
Psalms, (the only school books, ) they 
pronounced them all good. .We 
then gave them the history of the 
school: saying, that a few ehildren 
in our own family and neighbour- 
hood, wished to learn to read; that 
we taught them the alphabet our- 
selves, and as much more as we 
were capable of teaching; but as 


some of them began to require more | — 


able instructors than ourselves, out 
present teacher was engaged # 
come and instruct them an hour of 
two each day; that the accessions 
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the school were such, that soon the 
teacher needed the whole day for 
their instruction, and that, at the 
present time, the number of children 
was greater than we had ever ex- 
pected. “And now, sirs,” said we, 
‘is this good or bad?”” All replied, 
“Jt is very good,” and appeared 
much gratified with what they had 
seen and heard. Soon after this, 
the school room being still too small, 
we took, for a trifling rent, a house 
in the city, sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate not only the school, but 
also the teacher and his family.— 
Our hopes were quite sanguine that 
\uis removal from the suburbs to the 
town, would considerably increase 
the school.” 

It was just at this time, that the 
circular of the Greek Patriarch, 
mentioned in the first extract from 
Mr. Bird’s letter, was issued; and} 
as might be supposed, occasioned 
some embarrassment to the school. 
However, the school survived the 
shock. 

The only late intelligence respect- 
ing Messrs. Fisk and King, is in a 
letter from Mr. Temple, dated Mal- 
ta, May 19th. It is as follows: 

“By a letter from Mr. King, I 
learn that he is about to leave Syria, 
with the intention of visiting Con- 
stautinople and Greece. He hoped 
to be at Smyrna, by or before the 
middie of June, where he wished me 
to send some Greek tracts for him. 
His letter was dated at Jaffa, whence, 
about the middle of March, he, to- 
gether with Mr. Fisk, were on the 
point of setting off fur Jerusalem, 
not without the expectation of meet- 
ing many difficulties in the holy city. 
The firman had prevented their 
doing much in the distribution of 


the Scriptures, and this induced |; 


them to try more earnestly to do 
good by preaching; but the Roman 
Catholic priests opposed them with 
great violence. This seems to be 


their hour, and the power of dark- 
ness.” 
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MALTA, 
Excitement among the" Catholics. 
Those, who remember how much 


violence was occasioned in different © 


portions of the Catholic Church, by 
the salutary influence of Luther and 
his associates, will not be surprised 
that acts of violence should be ex- 
cited by the same kind of influence, 
at the present day; nor will such acts 
be regarded as of a disheartening 
character, The following notices, 
are from letters written by Mr. Tem-~ 
ple to the Corresponding Secretary. 
The letters are dated April 20 & 21. 

“Since I last wrote you, a serious 
event has happened in this island. 
About three weeks ago, the Rev. 
Mr. Kneeling, [ Wesleyan missiona- 
ry,] and wife, were driven from their 
house, by a furious Maltese mob, 
The mob assembled twice on the 
same day before his house, and was, 
in both instances, dispersed by a 
military guard, which was stationed 
not far from his door. It was judg- 
ed, that not less than 200 persons 
were assembled, who threw stones 
with such violence, as to break al- 
most every pane of glass in his 
house, and materially to injure the 
doors, <A soldier was knocked 
down by a stone, that struck him 
while endeavouring to disperse the 
rioters; but neither Mr, nor Mrs. K. 
were injured. 

“The Pope is straining every 
chord, in all directions, against the 
Bible cause. So much hostility has 
not been manifested against this 
cause, probably, since the Reforma- 
tion, as atthisday. The anathemas 
of the priests have been pronounced 
against our tracts: but this is of little 
moment, since the blessing of God, 
as I trust, is upon them.” 

“I see abundant evidence, that the 
few Christian missionaries stationed 
in the Mediterranean are increasing 
in zeal, and extending their plans 
and labours for the enlargement of 
our ado Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Thatthe enemies of thissacred cause, 
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should be roused to a correspond- 
ent activity, is an event that may 
well be anticipated. Perhaps he 
might not be entitled to the charac- 
ter of a dreamer, who should predict 
some awful explosion within the 
kingdom of the Beast, at no distant 
period; for there is heard a hollow 
rumbling sound at present, which 

seems to indicate the approach of a 

volcanic eruption.” 

== 

The Greek Chronicle, published 
at Missolonghi, states that the Bible 
Society at that place, distributes the 
gospel all over Greece, and it is 
every where read with great ardour; 
the priests read it aloud to the as- 
sembled people. 

== 

The Rev. Mr. Bingham, of the 
Sandwich Island Mission, commen- 
ced a translation of the Gospel of 
Matthew into the Owhyhean lan- 
guage last October, and expected 
to complete it in about a year. He 
found that some of the most com- 
mon terms and ideas, such as faith, 
holiness, throne, dominion, angel, 
&c. could not be expressed with pre- 
cision by any corresponding terms 
in the Owhyhean language. The 
same difficulty is found, in a great- 
er or less extent, in translating the 
Bible into the language of any hea- 
then nation; and shows, in a striking 
manner, the difference which exists 
between the Gospel and any uther 
religion. 

=== 
INDIAN MISSION. 

4 Missionary among the Indians, on 
Grand River, Upper Canada, under 
the date of August 13th, 1825, writes: 

“Dear Brotuer, 

“Such extraordinary outpourings 
of the Spirit of God have probably 
hot been witnessed since the days 
of the Apostles. Last Sabbath, I 
had the satisfaction of baptising 45 
Indians, who had lately professed 
faith in Christ. We hav@ one hun- 
dred converted Indians in one So- 
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ciety, and a very promising school 
at the mission house. I am about 
to set off for the West, to establish 
another mission, nearly sixty miles 
from this, and build a house for that 
purpose. The subject of Indian 
Missions has become so popular, 
so interesting and important, that 
the governor of the province pro- 
poses to assist. The religious ex: 
citement among these red men of 
the forest, cannot be described.— 
There are constantly new openings 
for preaching, and a general turn- 
ing to the Lord.” | Con. 06. 


8 ep 


DOMESTIC. 
ORDINATIONS. 

In Georgetown, D. C. on Wed- 
fesday the 12th inst. the Rev. //ora- 
tio Nelson Gray, Rector of Christ 
Church, in that town, was admitted 
to the holy order of Priests, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Kemp. Morn- 


ing service was performed by the . 


Rev. Mr. Hawley, Rector of St 
John’s Church in this city. The 
sermon was preached by the Bishop 
from 1 Cor. iv. 2.—““It is required 
in stewards, that a man be found 
faithful.” The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Mr. Addison, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Geo. 
Town, and the communion was ad- 
ministered by the Bishop. 

On Saturday last, in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia; Mr. John B. 
Clemson, Mr. Caleb I. Good, and 
Mr. David C. Page, were admit- 
ted to the holy order of Deacons by 
the Right Rev. Bishop White.— 
Morning prayers were read by Rev. 
Mr. Montgomery, and the sermon 
by the Bishop. 

On the 27th of June, in the Church 
at Pequatannock, the Rev. Asbel 
Steele was admitted to the Holy 
Order of Priests, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. 





At the late meeting of the Con 
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vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Eastern Diocess, an 
Ordination was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, on , Thursday 
morning, the 26th ultimo, when the 
Rev. Henry William Ducachet, M. 
D. Minister of St. Peter’s Church 
in Salem, Mass., and the Rev. Silas 
Blaisdale, of Boston, were admitted 
by the Rt Rev. Alexander V. 
Griswold, D. D. Bishop of the Dio- 
cess, to the Holy Order of Priests. 
Morning Prayers were conducted 
by the Rev. Nathan B. Crocker, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Provi- 
dence, R. IL—The sermon. was 
preached by the Rev. Benj. B. 
Smith, rector of the Episcopal pa- 
rish, Middlebury, Vt. from St. Luke, 
xvi. 31.—The candidates were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Benj. C. Cutler, 
Rector of Christ’s Church, Quin- 
cey, Mass.;—and the Bishop was 
assisted in the laying on of hands 
by a large number of Presbyters 
convened from the several states 
composing the Diocess. The ser- 
vices were of the most solemn and 
impressive character; and the ser- 
mon is spoken of in terms of exalt- 
ed commendation. 
== 

On Monday, July I1th, the cor- 
ner stone of a new building, to be 
styled.St. Stephen’s church, was laid 
in the village of New Hartford, O- 
neida county, New York. Divine 
service was celebrated by the Rev. 
M.A. Perry, rector of St. Matthew’s 
ch., Unadilla, and a sermon preach- 
ed by the Rev. H. Anthon, rector of 
Trinity church, Utica. After these 
exercises, the congregation procee- 
ded to the spot selected for the 
church, where prayers were offered 
up and an address delivered by the 
Rev. A. C. Treadway, minister of 
the Episcopal congregation at New 
Hartford. A leaden box was depo- 
sited in a cavity in the stone, con- 
taining, among other interesting do- 
cuments, a copy of a deed of 130 
acres of land, the munificent dona- 
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tion of the Hon. Judge Sanger, to- 
wards a permanent fund for the sup- 
port of the clergyman. This highly 
esteemed individual has also contri- 
buted $700 and a let of ground for 


the building. e 
_ 


[| From the Phila, Recorder. | 
Interesting information has been 

received from the Rev. N. Nash, 
Missionary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, at 
Green Bay. He is about commen- 
cing a School for Indian Children, 
and has made application for the 
necessary clothing. The under- 
signed Committce request persons 
friendly to the objects of the Socie- 
ty, and disposed to contribute 
suitable materials, to send them to 
the Bookstore of Wm. Srave ry, 
No. 70, South Third-street—And 
such Ladies as are willing to en- 
gage in making them into garments, 
to meet at the house of the Rev. B. 
ALLEN, corner of Fourth and Pine- 
streets, on Monday afternoon next, 
at 3 o’clock. 

B. ALLEN, 

G. T. BEDELL, 

WM. H. DE LANCEY., 





Application has been made from 
an interesting and important station 
on the North Western frontier for 
the services of a Clergyman of our 
Church, who will attend to the in- 
struction of Children as well as 
preaching the gospel. The situa- 
tion would be eligible for a person 
without a family. Particular infor- 
mation can be obtained, by writing 
to the Editor of this paper.—Jdid. 


CATARAUGUS MISSION. 


Dedication of the Indian Meeting House. 

A Meeting House 32 feet by 28, 
has been recently erected by the In- 
dians at Cataraugus. It was dedi- 
cated to Almighty God on Sunday, 


a 
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the third of July. The following 
account of the proceedings on that 
jnteresting occasion, is from the 
Journal of Mr. Harris: 

“Have just returned from a visit 
to the Cataraugus station. The ob- 
ject offmy visit was, to attend the 
Dedic of the Church erected 
there by the Indians. This little 
chapel is finished in a manner high- 
ly creditable to the Cataraugus peo- 
ple; it is pleasantly located, framed 


vof good materials, well plastered, 


and accommodated with seats. I 
received an invitation from the 
chiefs, requesting me to come and 
preach to their people in the new 
building, and also to assist in so- 
lemnly dedicating it to Almighty 
God. The Indian brethren at the 
Seneca village were also invited to 
accompany us, and join in the so- 
lemnities. About twenty thought 
proper‘to comply with this invita- 
tion. On entering the chapel on 
Sabbath morning, we found it 
crowded to overflowing. White 
men, and red and black, of both 
sexes, had assembled from the 
country around, to the distance of 
ten or twelve miles, to join in the 
exercises of the day. 

The chief warrior opened the 
meeting with an address td the 
white people present, explaining the 
pleasure he felt in seeing so many 
of his brethren, (the whites) assem- 
bled with his own people for the 
worship of the great and good Spi- 
rit. He assured- them that this 
house should always be open on the 
Sabbath, to them, whenever any 


‘were disposed to meet with them 


for the worship of our common Sa- 
viour. After prafer, an address 
was made through an interpreter, 
founded on Acts vii. 48,50: ‘Hea- 
ven is my throne, and earth is my 
footstool; what house will ye build 
me, saith the Lord, and what is the 
place of my rest? Hath not my 
hand made all these things?” After 
this, a dedication hymn was sung 
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by the children of the mission school, 
which added much interest to the 
exercises of the day. Hymns were 
also sung by the natives in their 
own language. In the afternoon, 
the Lord’s Supper was administer- 
ed to the mission families, the na- 
tive converts, and to a number of 
strangers of the different churches, 
who had come up to aitend this 
‘feast of love.” It was truly an in- 
veresting spectacle, and one in which 
our souls did bless our God and Sa- 
viour; to behold gathering around 
the sacred board, a little group of 
humble worshippers of different 
ages, complexions, and tongues, but 
all joining in the song of solemn 


| praise, and bowing with apparent 


humility and love at the same holy 
altar. Our faith was strengthened 
in the Divine declaration, that, ‘all 
nations shall come and worship be- 
fure him,’ and that he would ‘frame 
out of the nations of the earth a peo- 
ple for his praise.’ ” 


GRAND COUNCIL WITH THE 
INDIANS. 

We are happy to learn that the 
mediation of Gov. Cass and Gene- 
ral Clarke, on the part of the Unit- 
ed States, between the hostile tribes 
of Indians on our western fronuer, 
has been attended with full and com- 
plete success, The Council was 
held at Prairie des Chiens, on the 
4th of August, between the Media- 
tors and the Representatives of the 
Sacs Foxes, Iowas, Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, Pottawattamies, Menomi- 
nies, Sioux, and Winnebagoes, a- 
mounting to between two and three 
thousand. They all arrived at the 
Council grounds, clothed in their 
war dresses, and armed with bows 
and arrows, war clubs, and other 
implements of warfare, very few 
having fire-arms, and encamped se- 
parately under their respective 
chiefs. The first day was occupied 
in the delivery and interpretation of 
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the Commissioners’ address to the 
several tribes, and several subse- 
quent days were spent in hearing 
the replies of the Chiefs, all of 
whom expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the “talk which their great 
Father had sent them.” The re- 
sult of the conference is contained 
in the following letter from Prairie 
des Chie the Editor of the 
Michigan Herald: 

“The treaty at this place termi- 
nated yesterday. All the objects 
contemplated are successfully ac- 
complished. Peace has been con- 
cluded between the hostile tribes, 
and boundaries amicably and perma- 
nently established. Such a Treaty 
has never been before held by any 
civilized nation with the Indian 
tribes—a treaty in which nothing 
was asked of them, and in which 
the United States appeared like a 
guardian, to settle their mutual dil- 
ficulties, and to prevent the recur- 
rence of hostilities. It will form an 
era in our Indian relations. Who 
does not rejoice to see his country 
engaged in such a work!”—{Vew 
York Observer. 

a ———$ 

pop The Obituary notice of the 
Rev. Mr. Norris, is~ unavoidably 
omitted till our next No. 





NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Education of Pious 
young Men for the Ministry in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, will 
be held on Thursday, the 27th of 
October next, in St. John’s Church, 
Washington. The Society will 
meet at 11 o’clock, A. M. for the 
transaction of business; and the an- 
niversary Sermon, by the Revd. 
Joun Jouns of Fredericktown, will 
be preached at night. All the 
Members of the Society, and the 
friends of this benevolent and use- 
ful institution, are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. ) 

September, 1825. 
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Obituary 


OF LIEUT. HENRY W. GARDNER, 
OF THE MARINE CORPS. 


In memory of those who ‘die in 
the Lord,” and for the instrgetion of 
those who survive, it.is.ple@®ant and 
useful to record the eircumstances 
of their death, and the joyful hope 
which sustained them in that trying 
hour. ‘This is the more interesting 


and gratifying, when the subject of » ~~ 


our notice is found in the ranks of 
our army, or in our navy, where we 
regret to say, the subject of religion 
does not generally command that 
attention which its importance and 
the everlasting welfare of immortal 
souls, continually exposed to the 
shafts of death, loudly demand. In 
addition to the many and powerful 
admonitions which the voice of reli- 
gion urges and presses home upon 
the consciences of men, to d¢ a/ways 
ready, the dictates of common sense 
teach the instructive lesson, that in 
proportion to the dangers and un- 
certainty of life, and the near ap- 
proach of death, the necessary pre- 
paration should be made for that mo- 
mentous event. But how widely 
different from this is the fact! How 
few of those brave and heroic men 
who have fought and bled in their 
country’s cause, and of those who 
now wield the sword of the nation, 
are the professed followers of the 
Redeemer of the world! 

We are thankful to our Heavenly 
Father, that some of the bravest of 
the brave, both in the army and na- 


vy, are not ashamed to confess the 


Saviour before men; and we cherish 
the hope and devoutly pray, that the 
number may be increased an hun- 
dred fold. The bright example of 
Macdonough and others, sheds a 
peculiar lustre over their character;. 
and, when called to receive their 
glorious reward in Heaven, will em- 
balm their memories in the hearts 
of all the people of God. 
In the death of Lieut. Heyry W. » 
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Garpner, while we lament his early 
departure, and sympathize with his 
mourning friends and relatives; it is 
-consoling—yea, more—it is gratify- 
‘ng to enrol his name among the 






Soldie the Cross, and to point 
to his Gying bed for the verification 
of those 6 m truths, that “the 


righteous hath hope in his death,” 
and that “being justified by faith, 
we have peace with Gad, through 


, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


We shall close this brief notice of 
this estimable young man, with the 
following extracts from letters ad- 
dressed to the friends of the deceas- 
ed, by the Chaplain, the Rev. John 
McCarty, and Lieut. Tyler, of the 
Marines, on the mournful event.— 
Lieut. Tyler says: 


“He died as a Christian; and his last 
moments were spent in prayer, and in 
conversation with our deserving Chap- 
lain, respecting the immortality of the 
soul. He breathed his last, without ex- 
pressing the least sorrow for his fate, or 
a lamentation for his untimely end.— 
Sull he wished to live; but it was as he 
said himself, for his dear family. His 
character was admired by all, and cen- 
sured by none. As a man, as an officer, 
and as a Christian, he deserves the 
warmest commendations of his brother 
officers, and all those who had the ho- 
nour of knowing him. He was mode- 
rate in his wishes; merciful to every one; 
for enemies he had none, and indeed 
his merit was great—for his uncommon 
talents and his sweet disposition, ren- 
dered him eligible for the highest sta- 
tions. He was buried with military 
honours, and was followed to his grave 
by all his brother officers. We have 

laced over his body, a handsome mar- 

le slab. His remains are placed by the 
side of Captain Gordon of the Navy, in 
the Grave Yard that is allotted to Ame- 
rican Officers that may die here.” 


U. 8. Frigate Constitution, 
Messrwa, April 29th, 1825. 
Mrs. Ganpner, 

Madam: It becomes my painful duty, 
to inform you of the d of your son, 
Lt. Henry W. Gardner, late of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, who departed this life on 
board of this ship, at one o’clock and 





thirty minutes in the morning of the 26th 
instant, after a short illness of about 10 
days. 

During your son’s sickness, he often 
made affectionate mention of you, his 
dear mother, and of all his relatives; and 
requested me to inform you how he died, 
and of the state of his feclings: and it alle- 
viates much of the pain I feel in making 
this communication, that L.can say his 
last days were employ @ became a 
sinner and a Christian—in a sincere, and 
I trust, availing, repentance, and implor- 
ing the mercy of God through Christ 
Jesus. His sickness and sufferings were 
supported without a murmur, and tho’ 
expressing a natural wish to recover; 
yet he met the approach of death with 
more than common fortitude and resig- 
nation to the will of his God. He had 
the entire possession of his mental facul- 
ties until within an hour of his death; 
and that strength of mind, assisted by an 
early religious education, was employed 
in preparing for the great and awful 
change—and in this, all the assistance 
I eould render, was given in directing 
him to the great propitiation for sin; by 
uniting with him in prayer, and com- 
mending his soul into the hands of a 
merciful Creator. 

The unexpected death of a young 
man of great promise and usefulness in 
his situation, of fine talents, and posses- 
sed of a most amiable disposition, which 
produced esteem for him in all that had 
the happiness of knowing him; is a dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence peculi- 
arly afflicting, and one that is calculated 
to make “the living lay it to heart:” yet 
the Christian preparation and resigna- 
tion with which he met the approach of 
the last enemy, Death, and the religious 
hope we are warranted in entertaining 
of him, ought to afford great consola- 
tion to us that are spared. 

And may you, and all the relatives of 
our deceased friend, to whom his death 
must be most afflicting; be comforted 
by the belief that your dear relative is 
taken from the sufferings and trials of 
this world of sin and misery; and as he 
sleeps in Christ, he rests in hope of a 
glorious immortality beyond the grave. 
And consoled by this hope that our holy 
religion inspires, may you be able to say: 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath ta- 
ken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Amen. I am sincerely your 
Friend, &cw 

, Joun McCarry, 





Chaplain, U.S. £. Constitution. 
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